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FAST MOTOR FREIGHT— 


SO? 


etween 


—A\lso handling shipments to 300 points in Central 
Illinois through our Decatur terminal. This terminal has 
side track facilities for the distribution of carload lots. 


Insurance fully covers all shipments—special clause in 
cargo policy protects freight until actually signed for 
by consignee. All drivers are bonded. 


We offer as references hundreds of the largest shippers 

in the Middle West. References, rates, schedules and 
any additional information will gladly be mailed 
on your request. 


DECATUR 
CARTAGE COMPANY 


Established 1927 


— , UT 


25¢ Per Copy 
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Isthmian Steamship Lines 
















T 

ISTHMIAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY re 

General Offices: 50 Trinity Place, New York, N. Y. ‘3 

Branch Offices : “6 

Herald Building, SYRACUSE, N. Y. Commerce Bldg., ROCHESTER, N.Y. Rockefeller _—— ee, O. B.. 
Union Trust Bldg., CINCINNATI, OHIO Marine Trust Bldg., BUFFALO, 

DIRECT STEAMER SERVICE Pr 

ime 


From New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, New Orleans, Galveston, Houston, 
Mobile and Pacific Coast Ports ie 


To India, China, Japan, Philippines, Dutch East Indies, Straits Settlements, 
Brazil, River Plate, Chile, Peru, Mediterranean, Levant, 
U. K. and Continental Ports _ 


Also INTERCOASTAL SERVICE - 


New York, Baltimore, Portland, Norfolk, and other Atlantic and Gulf Ports, to 


Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Vancouver, etc., and return to New York, 
Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Providence, and other Ports as cargo offers. 


ED 


Frequent Service to Honolulu without transshipment. 
For particulars, rates, sailings, etc., apply to Isthmian Steamship Company, 50 Trinity Pl., N. Y. City, or to 


NORTON, LILLY & COMPANY, General Agents—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, 
Newport News, Boston, New Orleans, Mobile, Cristobal, Balboa, San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portiand, Seattle, and Vancouver. 


E. C. EVANS & SONS, San Francisco (Pacific Coast—United Kingdom) 


WE HAVE NO MEDICAL DEGREES, BUT« « 


If your business is undernourished because of improper distribution, we have the cure. 
Here is the formula: 







1. Place your factory on a carload shipping basis which cuts overhead, saves freight expense and 
reduces claims. 






2. Fill L. C. L. orders from warehouse stock and re-ship through our terminal which eliminates all 
cartage charges. 











3. Improve your dealer service through quick deliveries of complete line. SHI 

4. lron out your production schedule by warehousing stock not convenient to store at factory when, Los 

at certain seasons, production exceeds sales. - 

Old methods, like old habits, are difficult to change—nevertheless, your distribution - 
method must be the very best, or your production and sales departments will be absolutely ’ 

helpless. Don't allow aversion for changes to handicap your business. 7 

Standing at the gateway to the great West and Southwest, we offer you dependable OcE 

service backed by years of experience—service which will meet your every need. Why INL, 

not inquire about it now? nie 

QUE 

TERMINAL WAREHOUSES oF ST. JOSEPH, INc. ASS 

SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI -_ 

H. C. HERSCHMAN, President Member: American Warehousemen's Assn. PER 

F. J. MEEKER, Secretary U. S. Chamber of Commerce NEV 

_ ie Doc 
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CARLOADING & DISTRIBUTING CO. 


ATV 
UNITED STATES FREIGHT COMPANY 


\\ 9) > . > e 4 
‘Jess Than Carload Freight S?ETUVICE 
~~ 





Mr. Traffic Manager 





Here are the reasons 
why you should use 


“Universal Service 


IT IS: 


Fast 
Dependable 


Economical 
Efficient 
Complete 


For Rates or further information apply to our 
Freight Traffic Department in your city 
or to the 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


53 West Jackson Boulevard, CHIcaGco, ILL. 
40 Rector Street, New Yorx City, N. Y. 


‘Reduced Freight Rates” 
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Every modern facility for han- 


THE 


M“CORMICK 


With the addition of two extra ships to 
the expanding McCormick Coastwise 
fleet, the service schedule on the Southern 
California route has been enlarged to in- 
clude a fourth sailing weekly between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles Harbor... on 
Wednesdays from San Francisco south- 
bound, and Saturdays from Los Angeles 
Harbor northbound. Now shippers have 
the advantage of shipping from San Fran- 
cisco every Tuesday, W ednesday, Thursday 
and Saturday, and from Los Angeles Har- 
bor every Monday, Wednesday, Friday and 


Saturday. 


The two ships —S. S. Point San Pablo and 
S.S. Point San Pedro—which the McCormick 
Steamship Company recently purchased 
for the Coastwise Trade are to be placed in 
service in McCormick’s Columbia River 
Route. They replace the S. S. Silverado and 
S. S. Eldorado, transferred from the Colum- 
bia River Route to the Puget Sound Route. 


a 


Weare parties to all through rates in con- 
nection with northern rail lines between 
California ports and the Pacific Northwest 
via both Portland and Seattle gateways. 


— 


Four important trade routes are covered 

by McCormick in “Serving the Americas”’: 
Pacific-Argentine-Brazil Line, 
Pacific-W est Indies Service, 
Intercoastal (Munson-McCormick), 
Pacific Coastwise. 


dling flour from car to ship 
and from ship tocar... A 
delicate job well done! 


We 


the 
Responsibility 


For years McCormick Steamship Co. in Pacific 
Coastwise Service has been known as the flour 
and grain products line.. The growing volume 
of such shipments annually is due to special 
provisions McCormick has made to carefully 
handle this type of business. For instance: 

The use of specially made slings to prevent cutting 
of sacks. 


Dock men who devote their major attention to han- 
dling flour and grain product cargoes. 


Parties to all through rates over Northern rail lines 
via Puget Sound and Columbia River gateways to 
California. 


Write for data of interest. 


Eliminate worry... Ship via McCormick 


Oakland 
Los Angeles 
San Diego 


McCor 


Vancouver, B.C. 


Portland 


Steamship Company Seattle 


215 Market St. ae 


San Francisco 
DAvenport 3500 


Astoria 
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“Care of 
Soo Line” 


Means Something / 


When we ask you to route your freight “care 
of Soo Line” we do not refer only to the 
mechanical handling of your shipments. We 
mean that those shipments will receive the 


extra care that is characteristic of the Soo Line. 


For the Soo Line organization is made up of 
people who are personally interested in mak- 
ing sure that each shipment is handled with 
the utmost care and that it gets to the right 
place at the right time. 


This accounts for the Soo Line’s reputation as 
“The Road of Friendly Service.” It also 


accounts for the fact that many of the country’s 


To avoid delay, shipments for Canadian destina- 
tions must be accompanied by Shippers’ Export 
s Declaration made in triplicate. This document 
the Soo Line. must be delivered to railroad agent at initial 

point with the shipment and accompany same to 
Canadian port of entry. 


leading shippers habitually put their trust in 
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PROMISES 


Mh than half of the world’s 
business involves promises-on 
paper, by word of mouth, by tele- 
phone, by telegraph. A large pro- 
portion of such promises concern 
the movement of merchandise or 
passengers by train; they consist of 
orders for cars, for merchandise or 
for reconsignments; Pullman reserva- 
tions or matters concerning freight 
rates or passenger fares. And the 
railroads are noteworthy for the 
promises they keep-and for 


those they make possibk. 


The reputation for depend- 
ability enjoyed by the Norfolk 
and Western Railway, while back 
ed by superior roadbed, ample 
power, equipment and facilities 
second to none, is primarily depend- 
ent upon the promises made by the 
railway-- which promises are faith- 
fully kept. 

Norfolk and Western Freight 
Trafic Department representatives 
at important points from coast to 
coast invite inquiries from shippers 
and receivers of freight regarding 

their railway’s many-sided 


facilities and services. 


‘NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILWAY 


ROANOKE -::: 


VIRGINIA 
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Ten General American 
Repair Plants are main- 
tained in addition to six 
district offices in: — New 
York City, Buffalo, Los 
Angeles, Tulsa, Dallas and 
New Orleans. Head office: 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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PARTS 


ALWAYS A COMPLETE SUPPLY 


There is always a complete stock of tank car repair parts at 
each of the ten strategically located General American plants. 
This means you can get repairs made when you want them 
. - - without unnecessary waits or delays. No time is lost 
waiting for the needed material to be shipped from some 
distant factory. Your cars are back on the rails again in 


the quickest possible time. 


This maintainance of a complete supply of parts at all times 
is but incidental, however, to the great transportation ser- 
vice developed by General American. That service includes 
vast resources, a large fleet of tank cars, ten repair plants, 
and an export terminal for the storage, handling and pack- 


aging of bulk liquids. 


Such service enables you to get all the cars you need . . . of the 
particular type you need . . . when and where you need them. 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


TAN K CAR c OR POR AT 1ON 
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Freight Is 
Handled with 


Unusual Care 


> 






No other railroad 
serves such extensive 
territory in the South 
and West. Fast mani- 
fest freight and 
through package car 
schedules are main- 
tained from eastern 
points. Information 
as to these schedules 
or the many other 
fast schedules avail- 
able to shippers can 
be obtained from any 
Southern Pacific 
freight representa- 
tive listed below. 

















EO I eee Healey Bldg. 
Pre terre 209 Morris Bldg. 
Birmingham........... 502 Protective Life Bldg. 
ND Siicaiai6:biice oes. adcew eeobemalie Old South Bldg. 
Pee rere Ellicott Square Bldg. 
es Dixie Terminal 
Chicago—Freight ee.. Senenaee Pacific Bldg. 
Chicago—Passenger DR sisoapes 33 W. Jackson 
Sine Hippodrome Bldg. 
I Ene rent RE 3 =. Boston Bldg. 













Fast, Dependable Service for Perishables 
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From the Fertile Valleys of the 
South and West to the Markets 
of the East 


HE Southern Pacific specializes in 

- the handling of perishables. 

Over 50 percent of its East-bound 

traffic consists of perishable 

products of the soil. Consequently the 
Southern Pacific knows how. 


Southern Pacific Lines serve 


Operating a magnificent fleet of splen- Louisiana, Texas, Arizona, New 

: s ° regon, 

did ve Refrigerators, this popular Nevada "and ‘Utah; ‘the “West 

1 oast o exico; and with its 

Coast to Coast’’ system offers shippers ag sage BO Bagg Re 

the unexcelled transportation, terminal, between New York and New 

° ° ee elene ° x * ouston 

diversion and icing facilities which as- and between Baltimore and Gal- 

i 1 ; ; ton ting with its Sun- 

sure delivery of perishables at destination aor ke sen isnen Geeat on 
in their original savory condition. Coast. 





Southern Pacific 


You are cordially invited to use the facilities of our entire organization in any 
way we can serve you. Simply communicate with our representative nearest to you. 





I fi Sc Satin Rant aaa Gots een ens Majestic Bldg. Uptown Pass. Ticket Of..531 Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 
OS ee Pi Y Margall (antes Obispo) 46 CNN COOET. . occ ccc csc ssees Perrine Bldg. 
Indianapolis............ Merchants Bank Bldg. IS 15-0 Scan hes ae oe wae Packard Bldg. 
Kansas City............ Railway Exchange Bldg. rash sb o:3:2-0.0 de caveneinmomee Park ag 
Fe Fourth & Walnut Sts. oe er 41 S. Main St. 
RRR RRR ere nate 8 Exchange Bldg. RRR RS Sere 1405 Fourth Ave. 
Minneapolis............ Metropolitan Life Bldg. a ae ad 4c gi cica dh an ae OO Carleton “— 
Mexico City........... Ave. Cinco de Mayo, No.7 Meee, TES, o.oo ccc cca ccees 585 Granville : . 
RE: Edificio Langstroth Wasmmngtom, D.C. ........00606. Shoreham Bldg: 






New York City—Frt.-Pass......... 165 Broadway Winston-Salem, N.C........ 613 Reynolds Bldg- 
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Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. 

A special fee for the use of the highway by motor 
vehicle common carriers as a place of doing business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the rail- 
roads as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. The differential between rail 
and inland waterway rates, if one is found to be justified, 
should be fixed on the basis of a scientific study of the 
comparative cost of rail and water transport. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. In other words—equal- 
ize the burden of regulation in the interest of fair com- 
petition and the proper maintenance of rail transport. 





“SUBSIDIES” TO RAILROADS 


TATEMENTS that the railroads are now subsidized 

have been made recently by Major-General Ashburn 
of the Inland Waterways Corporation, and by Senator 
McKellar, of Tennessee. It is the general’s view that 
the surcharge on travel in parlor and sleeping cars, 
popularly known as the “Pullman surcharge,” though 
the money goes to the railroads and not to the Pull- 
man Company, is a subsidy. The senator thinks the rail- 
roads are getting more for the actual service of trans- 
porting the mails than they should have and that the 
excess is a subsidy. 

Perhaps General Ashburn did not consult a dic- 
tionary before he used the word “subsidy.” One dictionary 
definition of the word is that it is a grant of funds or 
property from a government to a private person or 
company to assist in the establishment or support of 
an enterprise deemed advantageous to the public. The 
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surcharge on passenger travel accruing to the railroads 
is a charge that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has found to be just and reasonable for the service per- 
formed. It is paid by the travelers obtaining the service 
and not by the government. Travelers may consider that 
the charge is unreasonable and that they are required 
to pay too much, but the same may be said of any rate 
that is found just and reasonable by the Commission. It 
is quite clear, we think, that the surcharge is not a 
subsidy. 

Senator McKellar’s use of the word “subsidy” in 
referring to the payments to the railroads for transpor- 
tation of the mails is also not justified by the facts, 
though here we have the government making payments 
from the federal treasury to private companies. If the 
Commission had not approved the rates of mail pay as 
fair and reasonable for the service performed, and it 
could be established that, as in the case of the air and 
ocean mail operators, the government was deliberately 
making liberal payments in the interest of promoting the 
development of railroads, there would be a basis for 
saying there was an element of subsidy in the mail pay- 
ments to the railroads. If the federal government has 
adopted a policy of subsidizing the railroads through 
mail compensation, we have yet to hear of it—except 
from the senator from Tennessee. The Commission has 
gone thoroughly into the mail pay question. The rail- 
roads have submitted a vast amount of evidence, as has 
the Post Office Department on the other side, and the 
decision of the Commision has been based on such a 
record—and not on the basis of subsidizing the railroads 
“to assist in the establishment or support of an enter- 
prise deemed advantageous to the public.” 


NECESSITY FOR BARGE LINES 

NDER the so-called Denison barge line expansion 
U act of 1928, several applications have been filed 
with the Commission asking for certificates of public 
convenience and necessity for the operation of barge 
lines on inland waterways. With only that information 
available, a fair inference would be that the Commission 
is to determine whether public convenience and necessity 
require operation of the barge lines, measured by tests 
that are applied when steam railroads ask for certificates 
of public convenience and necessity to build rail lines. 
As those familiar with developments under the Denison 
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act and with the reasons that impelled Congress to enact 
that law know, however, public convenience and necessity 
mean one thing when applied to the railroads and another 
when applied to barge lines. 


The Denison act was passed by Congress to compel 
the railroads to aid in the development of inland water- 
way transportation whether or not they wished to do so. 
The provision for issuance of certificates of public con- 
venience and necessity therein is a part of the device 
adopted to bring about the desired end. The issuance of 
a certificate to a barge line is to be coupled with an order 
of the Commission requiring the establishment of through 
routes and joint rates by the barge line and connecting 
common carriers. 


Railroads must obtain certificates of public con- 
venience and necessity from the Commission before they 
construct and operate rail lines, or suffer the conse- 
quences. A barge line may operate on the inland water- 
ways without obtaining a certificate, the Denison act 
providing merely that any person, firm, or corporation, 
including the Inland Waterways Corporation (the gov- 
ernment barge line agency) engaged or about to engage 
in conducting a common-carrier service on the Warrior 
River or the Mississippi River or any tributary thereof, 
“may” apply to the Commission and “obtain” a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity in accordance with 
the provisions of section 1 of the interstate commerce 
act, as amended, “and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion shall thereupon, by order, direct all connecting com- 
mon carriers and their connections to join with such 
water carrier in through routes and joint rates with 
reasonable rules, regulations, and practices, as provided 
in paragraph (3) of section 15 of the interstate com- 
merce act, as amended, and the Commission shall, in such 
order, fix reasonable minimum differentials between all 
rail rates and joint rates in connection with said water 
service to apply until changed by order of the Com- 
mission.” 


In the cases involving applications of barge lines for 
certificates under the Denison act, the railroads have, 
unsuccessfully thus far, contended for a finding by the 
Commission that, inasmuch as the territory in a given 
case is adequately served by existing rail lines, a certifi- 
cate of public convenience and necessity should not be 
issued to a barge line. In Ex Parte No. 99, application 
of Mississippi Valley Barge Line Company (167 I. C. C. 
41-50) the Commission, by division 4, after referring to 
the position of Southern Railway system lines in opposi- 
tion to the grant of a certificate to the barge line, said 
it would be noted “that the reasons advanced by the 
Southern against issuance of a certificate to applicant 
are similar to those usually stressed by rail carriers in 
opposing the construction of a competing rail line.” It 
added that it was not convinced “that they are entitled to 
the same weight in such a proceeding as this.” The 
Commission construes the Denison act as “expressly 
designed to overcome opposition of railroads to the estab- 
lishment of rail-water rates. To restrict the benefits of 
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this procedure to such water carriers as could under no 
condition compete for traffic with existing rail lines 
would defeat the announced purpose of the act.” 

In Inland Waterways Corporation vs. C. Y. W. R. R. 
Co. (129 I. C. C. 521, 528-529) the Commission, by divi- 
sion 4, said that, in the opening paragraph of section 
500, of the transportation act, 1920, it was declared “to 
be the policy of Congress to promote, encourage, and 
develop water transportation, service, and facilities in 
connection with the commerce of the United States, and 
to foster and preserve in full vigor both rail and water 
transportation.” That language, thinks the Commission, 
“negatives any intent on the part of Congress to restrict 
the extension of water transportation to regions which 
can not be adequately served by rail lines.” 

More recently, in the fifth supplemental report in 
Ex Parte No. 96, through routes and joint rates between 
Inland Waterways Corporation and other common car- 
riers, the Commision, by division 4, issued a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity for operation of the 
government barge line on the Illinois River up to Joliet, 
Ill., and said that, as to the government barge line, the 
question as to whether public convenience and necessity 
required the establishment of the additional service was 
foreclosed by the Denison act. 


RAILROADS AND COAL 


“Railroad presidents and executives of coal producing com- 
panies are challenged by competing forms of transportation 
which make for decreased coal consumption and by competing 
fuels which deprive roads of revenue,” said C. B. Huntress, 
executive secretary of the National Coal Association, in an 
address, March 26, at the annual meeting of the Minneapolis 
Traffic Club. “The challenge must be met.” 

Taking as a text advice given to coal executives by Eugene 
McAuliffe, of the Union Pacific Coal Company, that they must be 
as good merchants as manufacturers if they were to survive 
the onset of economic conditions now confronting them, Mr. 
Huntress said the rail executives must also be wide-awake mer- 
chants. 

“Initially,” continued he, “the broad statement is clearly 
in order that the railroads play ball with the coal industry, that 
the most cordial relations exist between them. The more or less 
delayed realization on the part of the former that steps must 
be taken from a standpoint of mutual interest to retain coal 
tonnage is very encouraging. It was evidenced a few days ago 
by the Burlington and Union Pacific in rate reductions that 
enabled operators to hold a sizable market against natural gas. 
That there is room for more of that sort of teamwork is the 
opinion of those who hold these truths to be incontrovertible: 
First, that railroad charges are too high from the viewpoint of 
securing the maximum amount of coal traffic, and, second, that 
railroads derive more profit indirectly from the bituminous coal 
mining industry than do operators directly.” 

To the degree that coal operators, in the past, had had a 
single-track mind, and that along production channels, said Mr. 
Huntress, perhaps the railroad officials had been single-minded 
on the score of operation. In a single day in Chicago recently, 
he continued, the following four instances of railroad policy 
came to his attention, which he cited as evidence that the state- 
ment that the rail executives must be wide-awake merchants, 
must be heeded by the railroads, if a net return on investment 


was to be realized: 


Two of the instances concern actions by the Union Pacific and 
the Burlington roads in Omaha and all four took place within the 
last few months. The garage of the International Bus Company, a 
subsidiary of the Union Pacific, is heated by oil, this in face of the 
fact that figures prove that a substantial saving could be made with 
coal. An Omaha apartment building, about two blocks from the 
garage, is heated by coal at figures which show a saving over oil 
estimates of more than 30 per cent. Recently the county commis- 
sioners in Omaha, after a thorough examination of fuel costs, installed 
coal stokers in the new county hospital. These men were interested 
personally in neither coal nor oil. The Union Pacific is interested 
in an 800-mile haul with a $3.95 coal freight rate. The second of the 
four instances referred to has to do with a proposed conversion of 
coal-burning to oil-burning locomotives on the part of the Southern 
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Pacific. A large coal-producing company in New Mexico advised 
the railroad that were that conversion made the mines of that 
company would be closed. As a matter of protection for its fuel 
supply, the railroad decided to continue the use of coal on one 
division. few months later the interests which own the New 
Mexico coal company substituted natural gas for oil in a smelter 
which it operates in the southwest. When the Southern Pacific 
protested because of the large decline in revenue it would suffer 
through the loss of the oil haul, the railroad was reminded of its 
recent action in substituting oil for coal on all but one of its divisions. 
This case affords an instance in which a railroad was paid back in 
its own coin, and in which, perhaps, the railroad failed to grasp 
fully its community of interest with the coal company and to take 
into account the latter’s financial hook-up. The third instance is the 
heating of the new Burlington depot in Omaha by oil. On the other 
hand, the new Union Station in Omaha, which was completed last 
month, has automatic coal-burning equipment. The fourth instance 
is the use by the Chicago and North Western of an oil-burning 
switch engine to haul coal from a mine at Hudson, Wyoming, which 
mine is practically the only revenue producer on that entire division. 


Reference was made by the speaker to cooperative effort of 
the coal industry with heating-equipment industries to develop 
a plan to afford heating satisfaction with solid fuels. He said 
the American Railway Association had been invited to participate 
in the movement, but that it ruled that participation must be a 
matter of individual action on the part of the carriers. 

“Certainly numerous railroads,” continued he, “because of 
the amount of traffic involved, are more concerned with this 
cooperative program for coal utilization than several of the 
heating-equipment manufacturers who can adapt their products 
to the use of other forms of fuel.” 

Mr. Huntress said letters were sent by the coal association 
to railroad presidents, setting forth the community of interest 
of the two industries and stressing developments in automatic 
coal burning, and added: 


One president replied that ‘“‘to sell coal in competition with other 
classes of fuel the cost must be low; that means low cost of produc- 
tion. The transportation companies must do their share to deliver 
the coal to the consumer promptly so an adequate and continuous 
supply is available.’”’ I hold that that statement, through its faiulre 
to recognize the possibility of any contribution on their part to the 
common cause except prompt delivery, proves that not all the railroad 
industry is one hundred per cent market-minded, especially as rail- 
roads now derive more profit from the bituminous mining industry 
than do the mine operators. On the other hand, President Budd of 
the Great Northern wrote: ‘We are in sympathy with your efforts 
and are endeavoring to increase the use of coal and such other 
products as the railroads haul in preference to the use of gas or other 
commodities piped.’’ President Donnelly of the Northern Pacific said: 
“T think railroad officers everywhere are alive to the predicament of 
the coal industry, which is so intimately involved with their own.” 
President Sargent, Chicago and North Western: “I agree there is 
a great deal the railroads can do and should do.” “I am _ with you 
heart and soul—let’s help one another,’’ wrote President Hix of the 
Virginian. Those replies breathe a spirit of reciprocity and give 
promise of lively cooperation. 


Commenting on the mutual interests of the coal and rail 
industries, Mr. Huntress directed attention to the fact that in 
1929 Class I railroads received $846,924,000 for the transportation 
of 387,464,000 tons of bituminous coal and coke, or about 17 per 
cent of the total freight revenue collected by the railroads that 
year. He also emphasized that combustion efficiency, resulting 
in decline in fuel consumption on railroads, had been made pos- 
sible by an improved product, and added: 


One might very well go on from here and cite figures to show the 
gigantic losses in revenue to the railroads through combustion econ- 
omies and the inroads of water power, oil and natural gas. The 
figure runs into the hundreds of millions, sufficiently impressive to 
arrest the attention and warrant the best thought of the railroad 
industry. The certain loss of tonnage to be occasioned by completion 
of projected gas lines causing further decline in coal consumption 
is something else. The coal industry is disposed to believe that this 
is a knife-edged threat to both coal and railroads, but it also believes 
that it can be at least partly taken care of by rate reductions. At 
best the coal industry is necessarily subject to two mutually contra- 
dictory movements—growth of industry and combustion economies. 
The latter spells progress, but further cancellation by way of inroads 
of natural gas which could in part be averted by rate reduction is 
a horse of another color. Let’s not be late in locking the stable door. 


Mr. Huntress said in the Twin Cities district there were two 
natural gas pipe lines that were being extended east from 
Williston and Bismarck, N. D. 


“These gas lines create no wealth,” said he. “Revenue from 
taxes is negligible. After they are built no payrolls are forth- 
coming. Then comes the disillusionment of the consumer who 
had thought that because nature produced the gas it was cheaper 
than the equivalent manufactured product.” 


Railroad transportation and coal mining are twin industries, 
according to the speaker. 


“This nation cannot prosper by strangling its transportation 
system,” said he. “This nation cannot prosper with a prostrate 
coal industry. A subsidy is, as yet, unthinkable. Common 
counsel is the answer.” 

Mr. Huntress said coal operators must realize that the battle 
of 1931 “is between industries,” and that not until a larger per- 
centage of operators realized that the war was not between 
individuals, and that effort to put other operators out of business 
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led to putting the industry out of business, would the coal 
mining industry be in a position to capitalize on the cooperation 
“which I am inclined to believe it can count upon from the 
railroads.” 


AUTOMATIC STOKING 
The Traffic World Washington Burcau 


Examiner Rogers began hearings March 24 in No. 24049, 
A. Johnston, grand chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., in which the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen are asking that the Commission pre- 
scribe rules and regulations for the equipment of all locomotive 
engines propelled by steam power with mechanical or automatic 
means for feeding the coal or fuel into the fire boxes, or other 
devices adequate to protect the employes upon locomotives from 
unnecessary peril to life or limb. The brotherhoods allege 
violation of the boiler inspection act on the ground that the 
defendants are using steam locomotives without the same being 
equipped with mechanical or automatic fuel feeding devices and 
that use of such locomotives endangers the health, safety, com- 
fort and general welfare of the firemen by unduly exposing them 
to unnecessary and excessive fatigue in the performance of their 
duties and by unduly exposing them to extremes of heat and 
cold while performing their duties of firing the engines. 

The brotherhoods brought forward a number of firemen, as 
well as engineers, who have been demoted to the rank of firemen 
as the result of the decline in traffic, to testify in support of 
th complaint. The witnesses related the advantages of me- 
chanical firing of locomotives as compared with hand firing. 
One of the points emphasized was that with automatic firing 
the firemen could aid the engineer to a greater extent in observ- 
ing signals and crossings than was possible without automatic 
firing. It was also contended that the work of firing an engine 
was so strenuous that the men were completely fatigued at 
the end of a day’s work. 


ILLINOIS COAL RATES 


Convinced that no progress was being made toward a settle- 
ment in the conferences that were being held in respect of the 
Illinois coal rates involved in No. 23130, intrastate rates on 
bituminous coal between points in Illinois, the Commission set 
down for hearing before Examiner R. N. Trezise, at Chicago, 
on April 27, the part of that case held up on account of litigation 
in Illinois. The Supreme Court of Illinois, recently, sustained 
the validity of the orders issued by the Illinois commission in 
its docket Nos. 14166, 14197, 14201, 14294, 14009, 13588 and 
13569. That decision brings into effect the rates prescribed 
by the Illinois commission. Their quality, therefore, may be 
tested now in the light of the thirteenth section. 

The order setting down that phase of the case for hearing 
is a supplement to orders theretofore issued covering rates 
actually in effect. The record made in the prior hearings relate 
primarily to rates to Chicago from Illinois mines. That part 
of the case has been held in abeyance on account of the negotia- 
tions, in conferences, for a settlement of the whole Illinois coal 
rate question. (See Traffic World, September 6, 1930, p. 582.) 

The rates in litigation in the Illinois courts were those 
relating to movements to Freeport, Dixon, Rockford, Moline and 
Rock Island, primarily, intermediate point rates being covered 
in the proceedings of course. Joined with the thirteenth section 
inquiry into Illinois rates, for hearing, are the following: Nos. 
21020, Traffic Bureau, Davenport Chamber of Commerce et al. 
vs. Alton & Eastern et al.; 21223, Traffic Bureau, Moline Asso- 
ciation of Commerce et al. vs. Alton & Eastern et al., and 18770, 
Moline Consumer’s Co. vs. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy et al. 


COAL TRAFFIC AND RAILROADS 


Class I railroads in 1930 received $718,370,396 for transport: 
ing bituminous coal, as compared with $827,798,969 in 1929, ac- 
cording to the traffic department of the National Coal Associa- 
tion. 

Bituminous coal originated on Class I roads as revenue 
freight in 1930 amounted to 321,651,726 tons; 289,102,289 tons 
were received from connecting lines, and the total carried was 
610,754,015 tons, which included a number of duplications where 
coal was moved over more than one line. 


RAIL FUEL COSTS 
Total cost of fuel for locomotives of Class I steam railroads 
in road train and yard switching service, exclusive of switching 
and terminal companies, for January, was $21,399,467, as com: 
pared with $27,745,798 for January, 1930, according to statistics 
compiled by the Bureau of Statistics of the Commission from 
carrier reports. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





Southwestern lines, it has been in- 
ferred from reports from St. Louis, as 
to their plans, seem to think that crea- 
tion of door-to-door service is the solution 
of the troubles into which the railroads 
have fallen. There are several folks in 
Washington, who, if pressed, would probably say that that was 
only the beginning of an era more satisfactory to the carriers 
on iron highways owned by them, even if motor vehicles were 
regulated. Their general idea is that freight trains must be 
speeded up. 


Store Door 
Delivery Only Part 
of the Remedy 


Support for that idea is found in the testimony of J. M..- 


Pogue and Richard Breckenridge, vice-presidents of the Cin- 
cinnati and Lake Erie (electric), in the motor transport co- 
ordination hearing. (See Traffic World, March 14, p. 667.) A 
slow moving freight train, uttering all the groans speculatively 
attributable to a giant engaged in giant tasks, may be majestic. 
So is a creeping glacier. Both suggest great might, but not the 
nimble sixpence, busy with errands of its master. 

Pogue weaned drivers of their own automobiles away from 
their conveyances by having his trolley cars pass them on the 
highway between Springfield and Columbus, O., at such speed 
as to make their owners think their cars were standing still, 
though they might be making fifty miles an hour. Brecken- 
ridge played the pied piper to the shippers by sending their 
freight, in truck body containers, over the level land of western 
Ohio at a rate of thirty-five miles an hour. He got their trade 
even without offering door-to-door service by speed between 
termini. A truck could not make a sustained speed of thirty-five 
miles an hour. By running his light merchandise trains at that 
speed he more than doubled the number of persons he could 
serve with second morning or earlier delivery—from 2,837,000 
to more than 6,000,000 persons, to use his figures. 

A thought is that consignees of freight want what they want 
in the shortest time possible. They don’t seem to care how 
the quick service is achieved, whether by truck all the way or 
by a combination of trolley flat car service carrying loaded truck 
bodies that can be snatched by the shipper to his shelves in 
the shortest possible time. If the Chinese coolie could beat any 
other combination there might even be serious consideration 
of a resort to the standard Chinese transport facility. 

It may be fine literature for one to inquire what a hurrying 
person intended to do with the three minutes saved by his 
hurry. However, it would not do to make such an inquiry of a 
merchant who had customers standing, first on one foot and 
then on the other, while he waited for a truckman imbued with 
the spirit of such an inquiry in undue measure to get to his 
shop with the merchandise for which the customers were 
waiting. 

American mercantile establishments do not have such 
control over their customers as the Russian soviets seem 
to have over the queues of customers waiting to get into gov- 
ernment shops in old Muscovy, once a land of romance and 
mystery, now, perhaps, a land without the romance. “Sordid 
shopkeepers” appear to have an idea that the man desirous of 
spending or constrained to spend some of his money is the one 
to be served with courtesy and alacrity—with the help of the 
Pogues and the Breckenridges. Unless the “sordid shopkeeper” 
does his share toward putting dollars into his own and the 
pockets of others, the fine literature of those who profess to 
sniff at him may remain unsold. 





Circulation managers of the oil trade jour- 
nals, it might be suggested, are not overlooking 
opportunities of establishing mailing lists of 
feminine subscribers. At least, the advertising 
pages of such magazines offer many things for 
the lasses and ladies, some of the things ad- 
vertised seeming to be wearing apparel and others for household 
use. In one recent issue of such a publication advertisers 
offered wall scrapers. They suggest that the kitchen might need 
renovating. On the same page were set forth the new styles 
in collars and shoes. For instance, one of the advertisements 
was for a “high whirler shoe’—to go stepping high, wide, and 
handsome, perhaps. In addition, other sorts of shoes were ad- 
vertised on that page in addition to a “cement float collar.” On 
another page an ambitious merchant advertised “rotary hose.” 


Ladies Read 
the Petroleum 
Magazines 
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On still another there was an engaging picture of a “flow bean” 
and on still another the virtues of a “laidy packing spider” were 
set forth, without any indication that the merchant who talked 
about the spider was airing his knowledge of cockney English 
or that, perhaps, the compositor had dropped in an “i” where 
none was needed. 

Of course, the illustrations might be a bit disconcerting to 
ladies seeking new ideas about clothing and house furnishings. 
However, diligent reading might give the lady of the house an 
idea of the things bought with hubby’s dollars when he in- 
vested in an honest wildcat oil enterprise. 





: Tariffs filed since the beginning 

Argument Material on of attemtps by railroads to meet mo- 

Tariff Title Pages tor competition, in many instances, 

contain a legend to the effect that 

“the rates named in this tariff are published to meet truck 

competition.” A Chicago and Eastern Illinois tariff (I. C. C. No. 

328, effective April 10) says “the rates named in this tariff are 

published to meet truckaway or driveaway competition.” Many 

other tariffs filed to hold automobile traffic to the railroads carry 
banners of the same character. 

Perhaps the most interesting of such tariffs is one filed 
with the Pennsylvania commission by the Erie (P. S. C. No. 
D-240) naming new rates on anthracite coal between points in 
the Keystone commonwealth. The tariff contains the legend, 
on its first page: “Issued to meet trucking competition.” 

It appears that the ear-marking of that tariff in that way 
was done only after at least some consideration of the question 
as to whether tariffs should be made informative in that man- 
ner. The giving of advice was on the approval of the coal and 
coke committee of the Trunk Line Association and the general 
freight committee of eastern railroads. The freight committee 
acted formally on the subject, as shown in one of its recent 
bulletins, as follows: 


Question as to advisability of carrying an explanatory note in 
tariffs publishing rates to meet motor truck competition to the effect 
that such rates are issued to meet such competition was considered. 

Recommended, that recommendation advice announcing rates 
recommended to meet motor truck competition will so state and that 
the tariffs be published accordingly. 





More than a week after they fell due 
for redemption, according to a notice by 
the Treasury Department, more than 
$70,000,000 of 3.5 per cent treasury notes 
called for redemption on March 15, were 
still in the hands of their owners, not 
drawing a cent of interest. The wages of those notes were cut 
off on March 15, yet their owners thought so little about the 
matter that they had not been offered for redemption, either by 
other notes or by cash, at the option generally of the govern- 
ment. The treasury notice urged the holders to present the 
notes for redemption. , 

Inasmuch as the holders could obtain other interest bearing 
obligations in exchange for the notes, failure to present them 
for redemption may be taken as forgetfulness or carelessness 
about such matters. The holders are not moneyed enough to 
have clerks to watch such things and not hard up enough to 
make them think of assets tied up in government notes. 

It would be amusing if it should turn out that a considerable 
quantity of the notes were held by Mellon banks or Mellon 
estates and that some clerk’s routine had slipped a cog. Sec- 
retary Mellon is so rich that he could easily forget an item of 
half a million or more. 

It is related of him that his real estate man one day asked 
him if he would take $680,000 for a piece of real estate, which 
had come to him in the course of a transaction involving several 
millions. 

“Do we own it?” inquired the head of the treasury, in the 
mildest of diffident voices—a voice that sounds so diffident that 
it is hard to think of Secretary Mellon when one sees the social- 
istic cartoonist’s idea of the bloated bondholder. 


Some Folks Seem 
to Be Careless 
About Money 





Inasmuch as the statesmen have not 
been able, after more than a year’s work, 
to restore prosperity to the world, perhaps 
it would be well for them to devote them- 
selves to something that, when accom- 
plished, would be some return for the living 
the people have been giving them. Instead of allowing them to 
continue figuring on how half a billion of orientals might be 
brought as buyers into the market places, particularly of this 
country, perhaps it would be well to set them at the task of 
settling on universal names for places that now have a plurality 
of designations. It does not seem right for a river to be called 
Danube in one part of the world and Donau in another. Leg- 
horn may be a good enough name, but there may be several 
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thousands of Italians who do not know that while they live in 
Livonra they also live in Leghorn. 

The thought that statesmen might be usefully employed in 
composing such differences of view is suggested by the fact 
that Norwegians have discarded Nidaros, even if the holy Astrid, 
abbess, was the Nun of Nidaros, as the name of one of their 
cities. They have called it Trondheim. Perhaps that is a good 
compromise between Trondjem, the old Norwegian name, and 
Drontheim, the latter the name the Germans have applied to 
old Trondjem, now Trondheim. Longfellow, in his Wayside Inn 
tales, used the German form. 

If the statesmen cannot set aright the business affairs of 
the world, they might palaver to such good effect that the Irish 
Free State might agree to a hyphenated Cobh-Queenstown so 
that an old-timer, whose faculty for remembering new things 
was not good, would have an idea where he was going when 
his ship was due to call at Cobh. They might bring peace to 
him who remembers Munchener beer but has no idea that 
Munich beer is the same thing. They might even persuade the 
Germans to drop the umlauted “u” and write the name of their 
chief Bavarian city, “Muenchen.” 

However, if the statesmen were set to that task they should 


be limited. For instance, they should not be permitted to go. 


back to the Norse name for Dublin—Dyflyn—nor discard the 
Norse name of Swansea, Wales, for Abertawie, the name the 
Welsh use among themselves. That, not a bad change, would 
be all right, but it might inspire the Welsh for complete rever- 
sion to their consonantal way of designating their homes, and 
that might inspire the Norse to demand that their names for 
the parts of Scotland occupied by them, as, for instance, Hjalt- 
land (Shetland), for the islands whence come the ponies, be 
restored.—A. E. H. 


NEW STYLE LAKE CARGO CASE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


A new type lake cargo coal case has been presented to the 
Commission by the request of the Western Pennsylvania Coal 
Traffic Bureau for the suspension of Baltimore & Ohio I. C. C. 
2721, filed to become effective April 3. That tariff, according to 
the request for suspension, proposes to make effective an en- 
tirely new adjustment of rates on bituminous coal to Charlotte 
Docks, N. Y., for transshipment there as lake cargo into vessels 
for water movement beyond. The tariff proposes a rate of 228 
cents a gross ton from the Pittsburgh, Connellsville and Fair- 
mont districts, for average distances of 365 miles from Pitts- 
burgh, 417 miles from Connellsville and 465 miles from Fairmont. 

At the present time, the request says, the relationship of 
the rates from the same districts to Lake Erie ports on lake 
cargo coal is: Pittsburgh, 146 cents; Connellsville, 154 cents, 
and Fairmont, 166 cents. Even that adjustment, the request 
points out, is not in accord with the findings of the Commission 
in Lake Cargo Coal Rates, 1925, 126 I. C. C. 309, wherein the 
Commigsion expressed the opinion that Connellsville rates should 
be 10 cents a net ton over Pittsburgh, and Fairmont, 25 cents 
a net ton over Pittsburgh. 

“The unlawfulness of the proposed rates,” says the suspen- 
sion request, “is accentuated by the fact that the recent deep- 
ening of the Welland Canal permits free interchange of lake 
cargo movement between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario.” 

The request points out that Charlotte Docks are within the 
so-called Buffalo-Rochester destination territory and that in 
Lackawanna Steel Co. vs. Director-General, 87 I. C. C. 383, the 
Commission fixed a differential of 15 cents a net ton, Connells- 
ville over Pittsburgh, on coal moving to Buffalo for an additional 
haul of 46.3 miles. 

“The proposed rates protested herein,” says the request, 
“violate the relationships there established by extending the 
Pittsburgh rate, first to Connellsville and then extending it from 
Connellsville to Fairmont, involving a further haul from Fair- 
mont, over and above that from Connellsville, of 48 miles. The 
proposal involves an attempt to extend the boundary between 
eastern and Buffalo-Rochester territory to the west.” 

In addition to the extension of the boundary the protesting 
organization called the attention of the Commission to what it 
said was the fact, namely, that the proposed rates were published 
on the gross ton basis which, it said, obtained in the eastbound 
coal adjustment but not in the Buffalo-Rochester adjustment. 
Further, it declared, the effect of the proposal was to accord 
the Pittsburgh district rate, voluntarily established by the car- 
riers in its relationship to the Reynoldsville, Pa., rate for another 
hundred miles for the benefit of highly competitive coal, already, 
said the protesting organization, reaching the markets involved. 

The reason for the move of the B. & O., in naming lake 
cargo coal rates from Pennsylvania fields to Charlotte Docks, 
was disclosed, a short time after the protest asking for sus- 
pension was made, by a sixth section application, filed by that 
carrier, setting forth that The Steel Company of Canada, with 
a plant at Hamilton, Ont., was in need of coal. The railroad 
company, on account of the steel company’s need, desired per- 
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mission to make the rates effective on March 24 or March 25. 
The Commission, however, denied the application for a change 
in the effective date. The steel company, in a letter addressed 
to the Commission, said that it needed coal not later than April 
2 and hoped that the Commission would permit the tariff to 
become effective earlier than the time shown on the first page 
of the tariff. 

In answer to the allegations of the Western Pennsylvania 
Coal Traffic Bureau asking for the suspension of Baltimore & 
Ohio tariff coal and coke series I. C. C. 2721, the Baltimore & 
Ohio asserts that the adjustment of rates on lake cargo coal to 
Charlotte Docks, proposed by it “is exactly the same adjust. 
ment as now in effect from corresponding fields on the Penn. 
sylvania Railroad to Sodus Point, N. Y.” 

The rates published in Pennsylvania A. A. I. C. C. No. 2125 
effective August 27, 1927, from mines in Group 8 not only cor. 
respond exactly, asserts the B. & O., to the origin groups shown 
in B. & O. No. 2721, but to a large extent cover exactly the 
same points of origin as the origin districts shown in B. & 0. 
tariff as West Side Belt, Fairmont No. 2, Klondike and Montour 
Railroad stations. This adjustment, the answering railroad as- 
serts, has been maintained for years by the Pennsylvania and 
no new adjustment would be established by the application of 
the rates published in the B. & O. tariff under consideration. 

The answering railroad points out that the average dis. 
tances to Sodus Point exceed the average distances to Char- 
lotte Docks in two of the three districts covered by the tariffs 
of the two railroads. The B. & O. asserts that the average 
distance over its route from Pittsburgh to Charlotte Docks is 
369 miles, while the average distance to Sodus Point on the 
Pennsylvania is 416 miles. The average distance from Con- 
nelsville to Charlotte Docks is 415 miles, while to Sodus Point 
the average distance is 400 miles, according to the B. & O. It 
asserts further that the average distance from Fairmont to 
Charlotte Docks is 462 miles, while from Fairmont to Sodus 
Point the distance is 478 miles. 

“This respondent denies the allegation that ‘the unlawful- 
ness of the proposed rates is accentuated by the fact that the 
recent deepening of the Welland Canal permits free interchange 
of lake cargo movement between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario,’” 
says the B. & O. answer. “The above quoted language is not 
only an incorrect statement, but is also both misleading and 
absurd. Lake cargo coal does not move from Lake Ontario ports 
through the Welland Canal. The improvement in the Welland 
Canal will reduce the cost of transporting coal from Lake Erie to 
Lake Ontario. All the fields represented by protestants have the 
benefit of low rates to Lake Erie ports and any reduction in the 
cost of transporting coal through the Welland Canal will give 
those shipping via Lake Erie ports to destinations reached via 
Lake Ontario that much additional advantage. A large and grow- 
ing coal tonnage moves via Lake Erie ports through Welland 
Canal to and via Lake Ontario.” 

In closing its answer, the B. & O. said that all it was seek- 
ing to do was to afford its shippers rates competitive with those 
accorded by the Pennsylvania from corresponding districts. It 
suggested that since the B. & O. mileages were less there was 
no transportation or other reasonable ground why this should 
not be permitted. 


EASTERN RAIL CONSOLIDATION 


George T. Slade, director of Northern Pacific and other rail- 
roads, has been selected to arbitrate the question of the right 
of the Pennsylvania to use of trackage of the Nickel Plate along 
Lake Erie between Ashtabula and Brockton, in connection with 
the efforts of the eastern rail executives to complete the details 
of their plans for consolidation into four systems. Counsel for 
the New York Central, Pennsylvania, Raltimore & Ohio, and 
Nickel Plate were in conference this week on details on the 
form of their petitions to be filed with the Commission. This 
activity was regarded as indicating that the eastern executives 
were going forward with the work necessary to put the consoli- 
dation proposal in such form that it may be dealt with by the 
Commission. 


NO SERVICE SATURDAY AFTERNOONS 


Requests for information and service from the service de 
partment of The Traffic Service Corporation in Washington, 
D. C., should be sent so that they may be handled before noon 
on Saturdays because all U. S. government offices now close at 
1 p. m. Saturday, under an act of Congress. The offices of the 
service department in Washington close at 1 p. m. Saturday. 





Cc. OF C. AND TRANSPORTATION 


“What is fair competition in transportation?” is to be the 
topic of the transportation conference of the annual meeting of 
the — of Commerce of the United States at Atlantic City 
April 29. 

The conference will consider new problems of competition 
and governmental policies affecting competition. 


March 28, 1931 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





GRAIN TO CENTRAL TERRITORY 


Another effort to establish a satisfactory relationship of 
proportional rates on wheat and flour from Missouri River 
points to destinations in a large part of central territory and 
from Minneapolis, Minn., and Chicago, Ill., to the same territory 
of destination has been made by the Commission, on reconsidera- 
tion of No. 15037, Southwestern Millers’ League et al. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. Joined with this case is I. and S. No. 3006, grain 
and grain products from western points to C. F. A. territory. In 
the suspension case the carriers made efforts, effective Novem- 
ber 15, 1927, and later dates, to establish rates in consonance 
with the findings of the Commission in the previous report on 
the formal docket case, 126 I. C. C. 23. The finding in that report 
has been modified and the original order vacated. 

The rates proposed in the suspended schedules have been 
found not justified, the schedules have been ordered cancelled 
and the proceeding discontinued. The carriers are to revise 
their rates in accordance with bases set forth in the findings in 
the formal docket case. Those bases find their foundation in 
the Hoch-Smith grain case, Grain and Grain Products, 164 I. C. 
C. 619, referred to in the findings as the Grain case. 


The main part of the case was the complaint of the south- 
western millers that the rates paid by them to that part of 
central territory on and south of the Chicago-Pittsburgh line of 
the B. & O. were unreasonable and unduly prejudicial as com- 
pared with the proportional rates on the same commodities from 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Minn., and other northwestern points. 
All the rates, the report said, were combinations of proportionals 
to and from Chicago, Peoria or East St. Louis, Ill., or related 
points in Illinois and Wisconsin, called gateways in the report. 
The previous report found the assailed rates unduly prejudicial. 
Avoidance of increases was suggested in view of the Hoch-Smith 
resolution. In disposing of the case, the Commission said: 


Upon reconsideration in No. 15037 we find that the combination 
of proportional rates assailed on wheat and flour, in carloads, from 
the Missouri River points to the destination territory here involved 
are, and for the future will be unreasonable to the extent they exceed 
rates made on the following basis: To Chicago, East St. Louis and 
related gateways the rates prescribed in the grain case, and beyond 
such gateways the rates now applicable on wheat. 

We further find that the assailed rates are, and for the future 
will be, unduly prejudicial to the Missouri River points to the extent 
the rates from these points and the rates from Minneapolis and 
points taking the same rates to the destinations involved fail to 
bear a relationship which would result from the following basis: 

From Missouri River points: On the basis herein approved as 
reasonable. 

From Minneapolis and points taking same rates: Rates to Chi- 
cago and related gateways as prescribed in the grain case, and be- 
yond such gateways the rates now applicable on wheat. 

Our findings in the original report are modified to the extent 
they are in conflict with the conclusions herein reached. The original 
order will be vacated. No order for the future will be entered in No. 
15037 at this time. However, defendants will be expected to establish 
the rates herein approved within 90 days from the serviee of this 
report. If such establishment is not accomplished within that time 
the matter may be called to our attention. 


Separate views were expressed by Chairman Brainerd, Com- 
missioners Eastman and McManamy. The chairman, concurring 
in part, said he was unable to concur fully because the adjust- 
ment failed to remove, substantially, the undue prejudice found 
in the former decision. 

Commissioner Eastman, also concurring, said that the 
readjustment, on the whole, would improve the present situation 
and that to that extent he approved it, although, he said, it 
would leave inconsistencies in the rate structure which would 
doubtless call for consideration in some subsequent proceeding. 

Commissioner McManamy dissented because he said the 
conclusions did not remove the discrimination against the 
—- River points which was the chief ground for the com- 
plaint. 

Commissioner Mahaffie did not participate in the disposition 
of these cases. 


LUMBER ROUTE CLOSING 


With Commissioner Lee dissenting, the Commission, by divi- 
sion 3, in I. and S. No. 3513, cancellation of routing via Mobile 
& Ohio Railroad on lumber from Alabama, Tennessee & North- 
ern Railroad points in Alabama, has found justified the proposed 
Cancellation of the routing of lumber from A. T. & N. points 
south of York, Ala., so as not to apply through Reform, Ala., 
in connection with the Mobile & Ohio, to various interstate des- 


tinations. The suspension order has been vacated and the 
proceeding discontinued. 

In justification of the proposed restriction the proposing road 
said that the volume of traffic between Aliceville and Reform, 
Ala., was insufficient to warrant the maintenance of through 
freight service between those points; that the volume of busi- 
ness through Aliceville in connection with the Frisco was ap- 
proximately three times that through the Reform gateway in 
connection with the Mobile & Ohio; that by recent tariff restric- 
tions the Mobile & Ohio had prevented the movement of lumber 
through the Reform gateway from and to Mobile, Ala., and that 
by reason thereof the interchange of traffic had been so ma- 
terially reduced that it could not, without excessive cost, de- 
liver lumber at Reform. It said that by closing the route it 
could handle local traffic between Aliceville and Reform in a 
mixed train and reduce its operating expenses. 

In his dissent Mr. Lee said that the record showed that the 
A. T. & N. had never operated a through train to Reform and 
that the traffic, in 1930, had averaged less than two cars a day, 
which, he said, could be handled in a mixed train. He said that, 
in his opinion, the action of the majority was unsupported by 
the facts and was without authority of law. He said that ship- 
pers, for years, had used the route and that it was admitted 
that the closing of the route would be a violation of section 3 (3) 
of the interstate commerce act. 


BRICK RATE AND REPARATION 


Condemning as excessive a rate prescribed in the original 
report, 159 I. C. C. 283, the Commission, by division 3, in No. 
21540, Lexington Board of Commerce vs. C. & O., a sub-number, 
Louis Des Cognets & Co. vs. Same, and I. and S. No. 3453, clay 
products from Charleston, W. Va., to destinations on the L. & 
N., upon further hearing, has modified its prior finding as to 
the rate, for the future, on brick and articles taking brick rates, 
from Charleston to Lexington, Ky. It now finids that a rate of 
$2.55 a net ton will be reasonable. In the prior report it found 
that a rate of $2.85 would be reasonable. That rate was pre- 
scribed for the future and reparation was awarded on that 
basis. The new finding prescribes the $2.55 rate for the future 
but allows the $2.85 rate to stand as the basis of reparation. 
The new rate is to be made operative not later than June 29. 

In the schedules under suspension the carriers proposed to 
increase from $2.60 to $2.85 the rates on brick and articles 
taking brick rates, from Charleston and grouped points, to 
destinations on the L. & N. in Kentucky south of Winchester 
and Frankfort. The West Virginia Brick Co., with a plant at 
Charleston, protested and procured the suspension of the sched- 
ules. In support of the $2.85 rate the railroads relied on Brick 
Between Stations on the C. & O., 77 I. C. C. 416. In view of 
the conclusion in the formal proceedings the Commission said 
it followed that the suspended schedules had not been justified, 
ordered their cancellation and discontinued the proceeding. 

The $2.55 rate, the report said, was determined, in part, in 
the light of the rates prescribed in the Eastern Class Rate In- 
vestigation, 164 I. C. C. 314, and West Virginia Brick Co. vs. C. 
& O., 169 I. C. C. 307. The report said that the treatment ac- 
corded the Ashland-Lexington division, mentioned in Brick 
Between Stations on C. & O., supra, and the rates prescribed 
in the West Virginia Brick case, supra, together with other 
evidence of record pointed to the conclusion that the rate of 
$2.85 prescribed in the original report was excessive. Repara- 
tion was awarded to Des Cognets complaining in his own name 
and Clay-Ingels Co., speaking through the Lexington Board of 
Commerce. 

Chairman Brainerd, in a separate expression, said he was 
of the opinion that the rate fixed as a basis for the award of 
damages should be the same as prescribed for the future. 
Otherwise, he said, he concurred. 


CARS FOR BOILER LOADING 


Against the objections of five of its members, the Commis- 
sion, in No. 19070, National Supply Co., Midwest, vs. C. C. C. & 
St. L. et al., has condemned as unreasonable section 3 of rule 
34 of the consolidated freight classification, as applied in this 
case. The rule is to be amended in accordance with a specific 
direction. No order, however, has been issued requiring such 
amendment. The matter of requiring an amendment of the 
rule has been left open so as to afford the railroads an oppor- 
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tunity to formulate an appropriate amendment in conformity 
with the findings. 

The rule was found unreasonable as applied in this case, on 
five shipments of boilers and their accessories from Muncie, 
Ind., to points in Oklahoma. Reparation of $369.71, with interest, 
has been awarded. 

Ia addition to finding the rule unreasonable as applied in 
this case, the Commission said that as applied to future similar 
shipments it would be unreasonable “to the extent it a 
may operate to increase the freight charges by reason of defend- 
ants’ failure to furnish cars of the length ordered.” 

Each of the five shipments consisted of two boilers, each 
with a smokestack and other aaccessories. The complainant 
asked for 46-foot flat cars. The carrier furnished 40 and 41 
foot cars. Thereby it brought into operation the so-called two- 
for-one rule contained in section 3 of rule 34, with all its pro- 
visions for the application of varying minima and charges at 
actual weight. The Commission worked the rule to show what 
would have resulted, in the way of charges, if this, that or some 
other size of car had been furnished, to show that it gave the 
shipper the right to order single cars needed but no right to 
specify the length of the shorter cars to be substituted if cars 
of the length ordered were not available. 

“Hence,” said the report, “complainant could not know 
until the cars were placed what its freight charges would be.” 

This case was on further hearing, the original report, 140 
I. C. C. 66, dismissing the complaint. The new finding is a 
reversal of the earlier one, which was based on a shortened 
procedure record. The original report was made by division 4. 
That division, this report said, supported the defense made by 
the railroads which was to the effect that there were practically 
no 46-foot flat cars in service and that complainant and others 
similarly situated had to expect that other equipment, ordinarily, 
would be substituted when cars of that length were ordered. 
In this report the Commission said the railroads offered no 
explanation to justify the substitution of 40 and 41 foot cars 
instead of 36-foot cars on finding that there were no 46-foot cars 
available. Given 36-foot cars, the report said, the charges would 
have been $27.44 greater than had the 46-foot cars been fur- 
nished. The furnishing of 40 and 41 foot cars, it said, subjected 
the complainant to a still further increase of $201.60. The rail- 
roads, the report said, did not suggest that 36-foot cars could 
not conveniently have been furnished. 

The complainant contended that all charges in excess of 
those which would have accrued had 46-foot cars been furnished 
were unreasonable. On further consideration, the Commission 
said it was not persuaded that the fact that 46-foot cars were 
searce constituted a justification for collecting the additional 
freight charges of which complaint was made. It added that 
it was self-evident that the complainant was prejudiced by the 
failure to furnish the 46-foot cars and that the additional charges 
accrued solely because other equipment was substituted. 

Commissioner McManamy, dissenting, said, he disagreed 
with the majority in its finding of unreasonableness. Standing 
without qualification, as he said it did, it had the effect of placing 
on the carriers the obligation to furnish cars of any length 
ordered and completely nullified the part of section 3 of the 
rule saying what the carrier would do if it could not, within 
a given time, furnish equipment desired. He said that 46-foot 
flat cars were not ordinary equipment, but were special equip- 
ment built to accommodate commodities that were peculiar to 
the owning roads. He also objected to disposing of such an im- 
portant matter on what he called such a meager record as had 
been made in this case. Commissioner Aitchison, he said, con- 
curred with him on the point no general opportunity had been 
afforded for the carriers and shippers to be heard. Mr. Mc- 
Manamy said he was authorized to say that Commissioners 
Porter, Lee and Mahaffie concurred in his dissent. 


LIGNIN LIQUOR BASIS 


Lignin liquor, including lignin pitch, is to be put upon the 
basis of rates not exceeding 22.5 per cent of first class when 
the rates prescribed in Eastern Class Rate Investigation, 164 
I. C. C. 314, are made effective. This is to be in accordance 
with the decision of the Commission, division 5, in No. 22488, 
International Paper Co. vs. A. G. S. et al., opinion No. 16544, 
172 I. C. C. 260-78. The points of origin and destination coverea 
by the decision, which also embraces No. 22489, Continental 
Paper & Bag Corporation vs. Same, and No. 23146, Robeson 
Process Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al., are within official classifica: 
tion territory. The points of origin are Corinth, N. ¥., York 
Haven, Pa., Ausable Forks, N. Y., Erie, Pa., and Covington, Va. 

The decision also provides a commodity description to take 
the place of a number of descriptions used by different rail- 
roads. Both liquor and pitch, when moving in other than tank 
cars, are to have a minimum of 40,000. When the liquor moves 
in tank cars the minimum, based on shell capacity of the tank, 
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is to be ascertained by the use of Rule 35 of the official classj- 
fication. At present the commodity descriptions, to a large 
extent, describe the use, rather than the commodity. One of 
them, for illustration, refers to the liquor as a core compound, 
a road sprinkling compound and as a spruce extract. 

The liquor in question, according to Commissioner Tate, who 
wrote the report, is produced from the waste liquor resulting 
from the making of sulphite wood pulp. He said it was pro. 
duced only in official territory at the points mentioned. Lignin 
pitch, he said, was the dry or concentrated liquor, containing 
only about four per cent of water, while the liquor contained 
usually about 50 per cent water. The liquor is used as a binder 
for the so-called metal in road buliding, in the making of cores 
in foundries, in the making of coal briquettes, as an adulterant 
for glue and when the lime has been taken out of it, as a tanning 
extract. 

The complainants disagreed, said Commissioner Tate, about 
the value of their product and the basis of rates to be applied, 
but agreed that a uniform description should be used. 

Complainants at Corinth and York Haven, Mr. Tate said, 
were at a distance disadvantage on shipments to central territory 
in much the same way that Covngton and Ausable Forks were 
on traffic to trunk line territory. Disadvantages in rates not 
strictly due to differences in distance are set forth in the report. 

Specifically the Commission found rates from Corinth, both 
in tank cars and in ordinary equipment unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial to points in official territory. Rates from York 
Haven were also found unreasonable and unduly prejudicial, 
except that there was no undue prejudice in the rates to trunk 
line destinations. Those from Ausable Forks were found un- 
reasonable. Rates from Erie to some destinations in trunk line 
and New England territories and from Covington to official ter- 
ritory generally, were found unreasonable. Reparation was 
denied on shipments, via interstate routes, from York Haven 
to Palmerton, Pa. 


GRAPE JUICE REPARATION 


General considerations bearing on the question of reparation 
on account of changes in ratings are set forth in No. 16256, Welch 
Grape Juice Co. et al. vs. A. & S. et al. On reconsideration the 
Commission has affirmed findings in the criginal reports, 147 
I. C. C. 361 and 156 I. C. C. 367, as to reparation in connection 
with changed ratings on unfermented grape juice, in glass bot- 
tles packed in barrels or boxes. The findings were that the 
ratings were not unreasonable prior to the dates on which they 
were reduced pursuant to the orders issued in connection with 
the reports. 

Each of the prior reports is treated as an original report. 
Some reductions were ordered in each. Reparation was denied 
in each. The complaint was filed in 1924. Complainants pointed 
out that the ratings and rates found reasonable in the second 
report did not become effective until October, 1929, or more than 
five years after the complaint was filed. They further pointed 
out that reductions in official territory had been sought from 
the classification committee as far back as October, 1921. 

The case was reopened solely with respect to reparation. 
The complainants asked in the reopened proceeding that the 
finding of unreasonableness in the second decision be _ broad- 
ened and reparation awarded on shipments moving in the stat- 
utory two-year period preceding the filing of the complaint, or 
in the period of the pendency of the complaint, or sixty days 
or more after the first decision was announced. In support of 
their contention that the findings should be broadened so as 
to permit of reparation the complainants cited French Lick 
Springs Hotel Co. vs. A. G. S., 88 I. C. C. 503, and Sar-A. Lee 
Co. vs. A. C. & Y., 120 I. C. C. 512. They also cited Best Foods 
vs. C. R. R. Co. of New Jersey, 98 I. C. C. 331, 120 I. C. C. 169, and 
139 I. C. C. 17, in which reparation was awarded when the rating, 
which, in an earlier case, Nucoa Butter Co. vs. Erie, 20 I. C. C. 
174, had been approved, was condemned as unreasonable. 

The Commission said that the case at bar, in its opinion, 
was substantially distinguishable from the cases cited by the 
complainants. It added that the case, rather, was similar to 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. vs. C. K. & S., 128 I. C. ©. 
675, in which the Commission, by division 2, made the point 
that ratings condemned had been in force for a number of years 
without complaint to the Commission. 

Opposing views on the issue are summarized in the para- 
graph in which the Commission disposed of the matter and the 
concurring view of Commissioner Farrell. Chairman Brainerd 
joined Mr. Farrell in the latter’s separate view. The Commission, 
in its disposition of the matter, said: 


The former ratings for grape juice were likewise of long stand- 
ing. They were not patently excessive, as were those in the cases 
cited by complainants, so as to give rise in the minds of those paying 
rates thereunder to a reasonable expectation that a portion of the 
resulting charges would be ordered remitted through subsequent 
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proceedings here. In prescribing reduced ratings for grape juice di- 
vision 4 was exercising that flexible limit of judgment which, as the 
courts have said, is inherent in the rate-making power, and in our 
judgment the ratings ultimately established did not become the 
maximum reasonable basis for rates on this amy until division 
4, on reconsideration, formally so found. We therefore affirm the 
previous findings that the ratings assailed were not unreasonable as 
applied to past shipments. 


Commissioner Farrell said: 


I concur in the majority report to the extent that it affirms relief 
previously accorded to the complainants, but am of opinion that the 
refusal to award reparation is not justified by the pertinent facts. 
By its report of October 17, 1928, 147 I. C. C. 361, the Commission 
found the first class rates applied to the transportation of less-than- 
carload shipments in official territory to be unreasonable to the ex- 
tent they exceeded second class rates; and in its report of July 30, 
1929, 156 I. C. C. 367, it found the carload rates complained of to be 
unreasonable in official, southern and western territories to the ex- 
tent that they, respectively, exceeded fifth, sixth and fifth class rates. 
These findings have not been changed, and I therefore think that 
reparation in accordance with them should be awarded, at least for 
the periods of time subsequent to the dates mentioned. 


HENDERSON POULTRY COMBINATION 


With seven of the eleven commissioners writing or joining 
in separate views, the Commission, on further hearing, has 
modified its original report, 160 I. C. C. 328, in No. 18564, Cudahy 
Packing Co. et al. vs. B. & O., as to the rates on dressed poultry, 
carloads, from Sioux City, Ia., to New York and other eastern 
destinations. In the prior report the rates assailed were found 
applicable and the complaint was dismissed. 

In this report on further hearing rates were found applicable 
on some shipments, inapplicable on others and some shipments 
were found to have been misrouted. Reparation was awarded. 

Broadly set forth the issue was as to whether a low com- 
bination of rates, based on Henderson, Ky., was applicable on 
shipments originating in Iowa and destined to New York and 
other eastern points although neither the shippers nor the rail- 
roads, in the handling of dressed poultry or any other perishable 
traffic, would have desired handling of the traffic through 
Henderson. Handling of the traffic in question via Henderson 
would have caused an out-of-line haul of more than 600 miles at 
the cost of delay and extra icing. However, a lower combina- 
tion existed by way of Henderson. The Commission, in this 
report on further hearing, gave recognition to the fact that the 
route through Henderson was open and that the rate sought by 
the complainants on shipments would have been applicable had 
the traffic actually moved through Henderson. 

For the purpose of disposition the Commission divided the 
shipments, some of them dating as far back as October 18, 1922, 
into three groups. The first was of shipments made prior to the 
discovery of the lower combination through Henderson originat- 
ing on the Milwaukee, the Chicago & North Western and the 
Burlington, none of which served Henderson; the second, ship- 
ments originating on the Illinois Central which served Hender- 
son on its own rails; and third, covering shipments originating 
on the Milwaukee and the Chicago & North Western billed in 
the same manner as the shipments in the first group. 

Complainants contended, said the report, that Rule 5 (b) of 
Tariff Circular 18-A applied in connection with all the shipments. 
They further contended that even if the Henderson combination 
was not applicable when the routing instructions in the bills 
of lading were not such as to permit a carrier serving Henderson 
to participate in the movement, the combination was applicable 
on shipments originating on the Illinois Central. From that 
proposition the complainants drew the contention that shipments 
originating on the Illinois Central that were not given the benefit 
of the Henderson combination were misrouted. 

All shipments were routed by the complainants. The tariff 
circular rule in question involved in this case was the one with 
which the Commission had to deal at length in National Refining 
Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L., 139 I. C. C. 307, and the other refined 
oil cases said to cover millions in reparation, but which the 
Commission decided adversely to the oil company complainants. 

As to the first group of shipments the Commission said that 
Rule 5 (b) could not be used where, as in this group, application 
of the Henderson combination would have required the use of 
@ carrier not named in the routing instructions. The Commis- 
sion said the question raised in regard to this group of shipments 
was identical, in principle, with the one decided in the National 
Refining Case, supra. Nothing, it said, had been presented in 
the further hearing warranting a change of the decision in the 
original decision, in which there was complete dismissal. 

Movement through Henderson, the report said, in respect 
of the second group, would not have been inconsistent with the 
routing instructions. Therefore, it said, the Henderson com- 
bination was applicable, also on the authority of the National 
Refining Co. case. 

The third group of shipments was disposed of on the well 
known ground of failure on the part of the agent of the railroad 
to ask for further instruction when there was conflict between 
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the routing and the rates inserted in the bill of lading. The 
billing for these shipments contained not only the names of rail- 
roads, but also the instruction “protect Henderson, Ky., com- 
bination” or phrases to that effect. In most instances, the report 
said both the rate and the instruction were in the billing. The 
rates did not apply, the Commission said, over the routes shown 
in the billing. 

“The indorsements directing that the Henderson combina- 
tion rates be protected were equivalent to the insertion of those 
rates in the bills of lading,’ said the report. “We have over a 
long period of time consistently found that where there is a 
conflict between a rate and routing instructions in the bill of 
lading, it is incumbent on the initial carrier to obtain further 
and more definite instructions and that its failure to perform 
this duty makes it chargeable with misrouting and liable for 
any resulting damage.” 

Contentions about icing and reicing instructions contained 
in the billing, made by the railroads, and about there being no 
showing that the agent of the railroad did not try to harmonize 
the conflict between rate and route were brushed aside by the 
Commission as without merit. It said that the execution of the 
bills of lading with the conflicts in them was prima facie proof 
that the railroad agents failed to obtain definite instructions. 
That they so failed was further shown, said the Commission, by 
the fact that charges were prepaid on the basis of the Henderson 
combination. The Commission therefore found that shipments 
in the third group were misrouted. 

Chairman Brainerd concurred in the result as to the second 
and third groups, but said that he was of:the opinion that all 
the rates were inapplicable for reasons shown in his dissent in 
the original report. 

Commissioner Eastman, dissenting in part, said he agreed 
so far as shipments in the second and third groups were con- 
cerned. He was of the opinion that all the rates were inap- 
plicable for the reasons set forth in his dissent in the original 
report. Commissioners Meyer, Aitchison and Porter joined in 
that expression. 

Commissioner Farrell, dissenting in part, said that for rea- 
sons stated in his concurring expression in the original report, 
he was unable to concur in the changes in conclusions now 
made by the majority. In his opinion, he said, Henderson, Ky., 
was not an intermediate point, within a proper construction of 
the tariff under consideration here, between Sioux City, on the 
one hand, and New York and the other eastern destinations 
involved, on the other, particularly where, as here, all the ship- 
ments were routed by the complainants, none of them was 
routed via Henderson, and none of them was transported through 
that point. 

Commissioner Mahaffie concurred in the views expressed in 
that dissent. 





RULE 77 ON FURNITURE 


The Commission, by division 3, in No. 23613, Spiegel, May, 
Stern Co., Inc., vs. Pennsylvania, has found unreasonable the 
failure of the defendant to publish and apply on furniture, mov- 
ing prior to January 18, 1930, from Richmond, Ind., to Chicago, 
Ill., the rate from a more distant point and made subject to 
Rule 77 of Tariff Circular 18-A, and awarded reparation. Other 
furniture shippers intervened and asked for relief of the same 
character. Charges were collected at a class rate of 50.5 cents, 
minimum 12,000 pounds, subject to Rule 34 of the classification. 
Complainant and interveners sought rates of 47.5 and 44 cents, 
minima 10,000 and 12,000 pounds, subject to Rule 34, the lower 
minimum being on the higher rate and the higher minimum on 
the lower rate. 

According to the report the rates sought were and are those 
applicable, subject to Rule 77, from Rushville and Shelbyville, 
Ind., to Chicago. The Pennsylvania has two routes between 
Richmond and Chicago. After examining the tariff provisions, 
containing various restrictions, the Commission held that the 
Pennsylvania had held out, under Rule 77, since cancelled, to 
publish and apply the Rushville-Chicago rate from Richmond to 
Chicago. It held that the rate charged after January 18, 1930, 
was inapplicable and that the applicable rates were 47.5 and 44 
cents on the two minima before mentioned. 

Chairman Brainerd, dissenting, said that the rate from 
Richmond to Chicago had not been shown or found to have 
been unreasonable. Therefore he said he was unable to concur 
in the award of reparation on shipments made prior to January 
18, 1930. 


FOURTH SECTION DENATURED ALCOHOL 


No pecuniary loss having been shown, the Commission, by 
division 3, has dismissed No. 22258, J. W. Edgerly & Co. vs. C. 
B. & Q. et al., in which it was alleged that a joint commodity 
rate of 55 cents on denatured alcohol, from New Orleans, La., 
to Ottumwa, Ia., was in violation of the long and short haul and 
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the aggregate of intermediates part of the fourth section. The 
allegations were based upon a joint commodity rate of 41 cents 
that applied from New Orleans to Muscatine, Ia., the latter being 
a point beyond Ottumwa over unrestricted routes. 

The Commission found that the departure from the long 
and short haul part of the fourth section was appropriately pro- 
tected by a fourth section relief application. It found that there 
was a violation of the aggregate of intermediates section which 
had been removed after the complaint was filed. 

“There is no sufficient proof of pecuniary loss occasioned by 
the violation of the fourth section,” says the report, “and there- 
fore the complainant is not entitled to an award of reparation.” 


RAIL-WATER RATES 


The Commission, by division 3, has dismissed No. 21436, 
Portland Traffic and Transportation Association vs. Bay Cities 
Transportation Company et al., on a finding, in a report written 
by Commissioner Aitchison, that combinations of class and com- 
modity rates on various commodities originating in California and 
shipped by water to Portland, Ore., there stored and subse- 
quently shipped by rail to destinations in Oregon, Washington 
and Idaho, are not unduly prejudicial to Portland or unduly 
preferential of California points. Joint through water-and-rail 
rates from California ports, via Portland, to the same destina- 
tions are found not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Gasoline and Kerosene 


No. 23161, American Oil Co. vs. Southern et al. By division 
3. Rates, gasoline and kerosene, to Sevierville, Tenn., from 
Memphis, Tenn., and New Orleans, La., applicable on traffic 
originating in Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas, not 
unreasonable but unduly prejudicial to the extent they exceeded 
or may exceed contemporaneous rates to Knoxville, Tenn., by 
more than 8 cents. Rates from Norfolk and Portsmouth, Va., 
to Sevierville, not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. Sevier- 
ville is served wholly by the Tennessee & North Carolina, classi- 
fied as a weak line entitled to arbitraries over standard lines. 
The Commission, in disposing of the case, said that no order 
for the future would be issued at this time. 


Lead Dross 


No. 22468, Indiana Smelting & Refining Corporation vs. N. 
Y. C. & St. L. et al. By division 3. Rate, lead dross, carloads, 
Indianapolis, Ind., to Collinsville and Federal, Ill., not unrea- 
sonable but unduly prejudicial to the extent it exceeded or may 
exceed the contemporaneous rate from Chicago and Peoria, IIl., 
to Collinsville and Federal participated in by the defendants. 
Necessary proof of damage lacking, reparation was denied. The 
findings, however, are without prejudice to any different con- 
clusions that may be reached upon the record in No. 17000, 
part 12, Hoch-Smith non-ferrous metals. 


Sweet and Irish Potatoes 


No. 23112, Carolina Shippers’ Association, Inc., vs. Norfolk 
Southern et al., and No. 23290, Same vs. Same. By division 3. 
In the title complaint rate charged, carload, sweet potatoes, 
West Alliance, N. C., to New York, N. Y., inapplicable. Ap- 
plicable rate, 68 cents, unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 
57 cents. Reparation of $72.72 awarded. In No. 23290, rates, 
Irish potatoes, Bayboro, N. C., to Savannah, Ga., and Tampa, 
Fla., and New Bern, N. C., to Tampa, unreasonable to the extent 
they exceeded 65 cents from New Bern to Tampa, 68 cents 
from Bayboro to Tampa and 48 cents from Bayboro to Savan- 
nah. Reparation of $441.28 awarded. 


Reinforced Concrete Pipe 


No. 22257, South Dakota Concrete Products Co. et al. vs. C. 
& N. W. et al. and No. 22091, South Dakota State Highway Com- 
mission vs. M. St. P. & S. Ste. M. et al. By division 3. Com- 
plaints dismissed. Rates, reinforced concrete pipe, Watertown 
and Canton, S. D., and Schmidt, N. D., to various interstate 
destinations in the Dakotas, not unreasonable. 


Fresh Meats, Etc. 


No. 23580, Powers-Begg & Co. et al. vs. Wabash et al. By 
division 4. Rates, fresh meats, Jacksonville, Ill., to Cleveland, 
O., and fresh meats with packing house products in mixed car- 
loads, Jacksonville to Indianapolis, Ind., unreasonable, but not 
otherwise unlawful to the extent that the rate on fresh meat 
from Jacksonville to Cleveland exceeded 53.5 cents and that the 
rate on fresh meat and packing house products from Jacksonville 
to Indianapolis exceeded 31.5 cents, and for the future may 
exceed the rate from East St. Louis, IIl., to Indianapolis. New 
rate ba be established not later than June 23. Reparation 
awarded. 
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Lumber and Related Articles 


No. 23359, Sunset Lumber & Hardware Co. et al vs. Camas 
Prairie et al. By division 3. Rates, lumber and related articles, 
points in Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana, to Shoshoni, 
Riverton and Lander, Wyo., not unreasonable, but unduly 
prejudicial to the extent they exceeded or may exceed the rates 
contemporaneously maintained on like traffic to Casper, Wyo. 
Reparation denied. Chairman Brainerd, concurring in part, 
concurred in the finding of undue prejudice, but said that he 
was of the opinion the rates were unduly prejudicial to the 
extent they might exceed the rates contemporaneously applicable 
to Casper by more than approximately 1, 3 and 4 cents to 
Shoshoni, Riverton and Lander, respectively. New rates to be 
established not later than June 24. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 
Millet Seed 


No. 24012, P. L. Zimmerman Co. vs. Missouri Pacific et al. 
By Examiner Leland F. James. Rates, millet seed, carloads, 
Galatea and Brandon, Colo., to St. Louis, Mo., there stored in 
transit and later reshipped in sacks to Chicago, IIl., unreason- 
able to the extent they exceeded 112 per cent of the contem-. 
poraneous rates on wheat. Reparation of $90.85 proposed. 
Bananas and Coconuts 


No. 23307, Grovier-Starr Produce Co. et al. vs. Arkansas & 
Louisiana Missouri et al. By Examiner Alfred G. Hagerty. 
Rates, bananas and coconuts, in straight or mixed carloads, 
Gulf ports and Mexican border points to destinations in Kansas, 
unreasonable to the extent they exceeded or may exceed 45 per 
cent of the contemporaneous first class rates since September 
25, 1922. Rates, to Topeka, Kan., not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. New rates and reparation proposed. Denial of 
fourth section relief proposed. 

Coal 


No. 23502, Columbus Brick & Tile Co. vs. Alabama Central 
et al. By Examiners W. R. Brennan and P. A. Colvin. Dis- 
missal proposed. Rates, Coal, two groups in Alabama and 
Kentucky to Dixston, Fla., not unreasonable. 


Pulverized Bituminous Coal 


No. 23507, H. B. Smith Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. By 
Examiner C. Garofalo. Rates, ground or pulverized bituminous 
coal, in burlap bags, carloads, Irwin and Herminie, Pa., to West- 
field, Mass., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 70 per 
cent of the contemporaneous sixth class rates. Reparation pro- 
posed. 

Mine Pit Cars 


No. 23581, Pittsburgh Boiler & Machine Co. vs. Kansas City 
Southern et al. By Examiner W. J. Harris. Rate, carload of mine 
pit cars, Pittsburgh, Kan., to Tahona, Okla., 61.5 cents, inap- 
plicable. Applicable rate, 71.5 cents, unreasonable to the ex- 
tent it exceeded 57 cents. Waiver of undercharges and repara- 
tion proposed. 

Pipe Fittings, Etc. 


No. 23743, Superior Ice Co. et al. vs. C. R. I. & G. et al. By 
Examiner Richard Yardley. Rate, mixed carload of pipe, pipe 
fittings, iron tanks and parts, K. D., I-beams, valves, and T-rails, 
Canton, O., to Dallas, Tex., $1.24, inapplicable. Proposed to be 
found that applicable rates were 84 cents, minimum 46,000 
pounds, on the pipe and pipe fittings; $1.19 on the tanks, K. D., 
and I-beams; $2.56 on L. C. L. shipment of valves, and $2.02 
on L. C. L. shipment of T-rails. Applicable rates proposed to be 
found unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 90 cents on a 
mixed carload of pipe and pipe fittings, iron tanks and parts, 
K. D., and I-beams; $1.93 on L. C. L. shipment of valves; and 
$1.52 on L. C. L. shipment of T-rails. Reparation of $309.73 
proposed. 

Can Openers 


No. 23819, Bunker-Clancey Manufacturing Co. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. By Examiner J. J. Crowley. Ratings and rates, can 
openers, L. C. L., Kansas City, Mo., to interstate points not un- 
reasonable. Rating of third class on can openers, L. C. L.,, in 
official classification unduly prejudicial to complainant and un- 
duly preferential of shipments of competitors in central and east- 
ern territories at Torrington, Conn., points in Vermont, St. Louis, 
Mo., and Chicago, Ill., made or may be made to destinations to 
which complainant shipped or may ship can openers from Kan- 
sas City, Mo. The examiner said the facts warranted a rating 
no lower than second class on can openers in official classifica- 
tion, uniform with the ratings in western and southern classific- 
cations. Reparation, the examiner said, should be denied, and 
an order for the future should be issued. 


Potatoes 


No. 23900, D. E. Ryan Co. vs. C. St. P. M. & O. et al. By 
Examiner Alfred G. Hagerty. Rate, carload, potatoes, Kalispell, 
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Mont., to Eagle Grove, Ia., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 
79.5 cents. Reconsignment charge of $2:25 also proposed for 
condemnation on account of its imposition in this case. Rep- 
aration of $18.29 proposed. 


Dry Turnips 


No. 23925, J. Nooney & Co. vs. A.C. L. By Examiners W. R. 
Brennan and P. A. Colvin. Dismissal proposed. Rate, dry tur- 
nips, without tops, carloads, Meggetts, S. C., to Jacksonville, 
Fla., not unreasonable. 

Fuel Wood 

No. 23592, Meridian Traffic Bureau vs. A. T. & N. et al. By 
Examiner T. Leo Haden. Rates, fuel wood, Alabama, Tennes- 
see & Northern stations in Alabama to Meridian, Miss., unrea- 
sonable at present and for the future to the extent they exceed 
or may exceed the interstate factors applicable on fuel wood 
from the points in Alabama on the A. T. & N. to York, Ala., 
plus a group rate of 59 cents for a haul of 27 miles over the 
Southern between York and Meridian. New rates proposed. 


Cedar Posts 


No. 23984, G. R. Eastman vs. Northern Pacific. By Examiner 
C. Garofalo. Dismissal proposed. Charges, carload, cedar fence 
posts, Olequa, Wash., to Regan, N. D., applicable. 

Acid Phosphate 

No. 23862, International Agricultural Corporation vs. L. & N. 
et al. By Examiner Harris Fleming. Rate, acid phosphate, car- 
loads, Wales, Tenn., to Buffalo, N. Y., not unreasonable in the 
past but unreasonable for the future to the extent it may exceed 
rate found reasonable on fertilizer and fertilizer materials for 
a like distance betwen north and south of the Ohio River in 
Fertilizer and Fertilizer Materials, 151 I. C. C. 613. New rate 
and denial of reparation proposed. 


Paperboard 
No. 23482, O. A. Smith Agency, Inc., for Chesapeake Cor- 
poration et al., vs. Southern et al. By Examiner W. B. Wilbur. 
Dismissal proposed. Rates, paperboard, West Point, Va., to vari- 
ous eastern destinations, not unreasonable. 


Gasoline Evaporation Allowance 


No. 23870, Gulf States Terminal & Transport Co., Inc., vs. 
T. & P. By Examiner Morris H. Konigsberg. Dismissal pro- 
posed. Failure of defendant to make an allowance for evapora- 
tion or wastage of gasoline stored in transit awaiting export, at 
New Orleans, La., not shown to have been unreasonable. Claim 
for reparation found barred by the statute, complaint alleging 
unreasonableness by reason of that failure and asking for rep- 
aration having been filed more than 90 days after the institution 
of a suit by the railroad for the collection of its charges. 


KANSAS LINE ABANDONMENT 


The Leavenworth & Topeka Railroad Company has been 
authorized by the Commission, division 4, in Finance No. 8324, 
to abandon, as to interstate and foreign commerce, its entire 
line of railroad extending from Leavenworth to Meriden Junc- 
tion, Kan., approximately 47 miles. The report said the road 
was operated only between Leavenworth and Ozawkie, Kan., 37 
miles. The Public Service Commission of Kansas entered an 
order October 8, 1930, to permit abandonment of the entire line. 

The Alton Corporation, intervener, opposed the granting of 
the application. It represented, said the report, that it had made 
a contract with the applicant for the purchase and operation 
of the line, but the transaction was not closed. Regardless of 
that situation, said the Commission, the applicant, on its show- 
ing of public convenience and necessity, was clearly entitled to 
an affirmative-finding. It said the intervener produced no wit- 
nesses at the hearing nor did any resident or shipper in the 
territory offer any objection to the abandonment for which au- 
thority was sought. 

The Commission’s certificate provides that it shall take effect 
from and after 30 days from March 11 and that within that 
period the applicant shall sell the line or any portion thereof 
to any person, firm or corporation desiring to purchase it for 
continued operation, at a price not less than the net fair salvage 
value thereof. 

Despite the management’s efforts in economy of operation 
and in the obtaining of traffic, said the Commission, deficits in 
net income had occurred each year, the smallest deficit in the 
period 1920-1930 having been $7,594 in 1922, and the largest hav- 
ing been $32,748 in 1929. Between 1910 and 1916 the annual 
deficit ranged from $39,000 to $61,000, according to the report. 
The Commission said hard surface highways were being devel- 
open in the territory and that trucking was prevalent. 


M. C. PROPOSED ABANDONMENT 


Examiner O. D. Weed, in Finance No. 8545, Michigan Cen- 
tral Railroad Co. et al. proposed abandonment, has recommended 
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that the Michigan Central be permitted to abandon a part of its 
East Jordan Branch, about 6.5 miles long, in Antrim and 
Charlevoix counties, Michigan, and the New York Central to 
abandon operation of that part of the branch. The part of the 
branch under consideration was built to serve private timber 
interests, but since 1901 was operated as a common carrier. The 
forest products tonnage has fallen off and the pickle factory 
established on the branch has operated only intermittently. 
Therefore the tonnage of the branch has not afforded money 
enough to warrant continuance of operations, hence the exam- 
iner’s recommendation. 


EXCESS INCOME OF P. & S. 


In a tentative recapture report in Finance No. 8552, excess 
income of the Pittsburg & Shawmut Railroad Company, the 
Commission, by division 1, has found that the carrier has re- 
capturable excess income of $74,509.74, for the last four months 
of 1920, based on a value of $15,350,000. An order, subject to 
protest and stay, has been entered requiring payment to the 
Commission of the excess. No excess income was found for 
the calendar years 1921 to 1926, inclusive. 


EXCESS INCOME OF S. N. 


In a tentative recapture report in Finance No. 4770, excess 
income of the Silverton Northern Railroad Company, the Com- 
mission, by division 1, has found that the carrier has recap- 
turable excess income of $42,707.08 for the last ten months of 
1920, and for 1923, 1924, 1925 and 1926, based on values ranging 
from $150,000 for 1926 to $270,000 for 1920. An order, subject 
to protest and stay, has been entered requiring payment to the 
Commission of the excess. No excess income was found for 
1921 and 1922. 


EXCESS INCOME OF O.N. M. & P. 


In a tentative recapture report in Finance No. 3873, excess 
income of Oklahoma, New Mexico & Pacific Railway Company, 
the Commission, by division 1, has found that the carrier has 
recapturable excess income of $427,417.03 for the last ten months 
of 1920, for the calendar years 1921 to 1925, inclusive, and for 
the first nine and a half months of 1926, based on values ranging 
from $1,110,000 for the 1926 period to $1,180,000 for 1921. An 
order, subject to protest and stay, has been entered requiring 
payment to the Commission of the excess. An increase of 
$5,000 in the salary of the president of the road in 1920 was 
disallowed as a reasonable charge against the income of the 
carrier. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


I. & S. 3151, fertilizer and materials, including cottonseed 
cake, meal, and hulls, between Mississippi Valley Territory 
and points north of Ohio River, and I. & S. 3223, fertilizer and 
materials, including cottonseed cake, meal and hulls, between 
Mississippi Valley territory and points north of Ohio River. 
Order reopening proceedings for further hearing upon question 
of lawful rates on cottonseed cake, meal, hulls and related com- 
modities, as defined therein, in straight or mixed carloads, is 
vacated and set aside and proceedings discontinued. 

No. 24300, United Verde Copper Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
United Verde Extension Mining Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 24211, Stewart Inso Board Corporation et al. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. Insulite Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23867, Farmers’ Union Oil Companies, et al. vs. A. & 8. 
et al. Jacob Sutter, administrator of Estate of Phillip Sutter, 
permitted to intervene. 

No. 17854 (Sub. 1), Fredonia Portland Cement Co. et al. vs. 
A. T. & S. F. et al. Complainants’ petition for reconsideration 
denied. 

No. 23809, Lake Charles Rice Milling Co. of Louisiana, Inc., 
vs. B. R. R. & Canal Co. et al. Rice Growers’ Association of 
California, Rice Millers’ Association of California, and Rosen- 
berg Bros. & Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 24169, Mead Paperboard Corporation et al. vs. C. & O. 
et al. Bedford Pulp & Paper Co., Inc., permitted to intervene. 

No. 23485, Edgerton Manufacturing Co. vs. C. of G. et al. 
Proceeding reopened for oral hearing, at such time and place 
as Commission may hereafter direct, for purpose of obtaining 
further and additional evidence with respecet to the particular 
character of the containers involved, and upon question of 
whether the car in question was loaded to capacity. 

Finance No. 7025, Western Pacific California Construction, 
and Finance No. 7364, Western Pacific acquisition and operation. 
Time prescribed in said certificate in No. 7025 within which the 
Western Pacific California shall commence and complete the 
construction of line of railroad therein authorized is extended 
to July 1, 1931, and July 1, 1933, respectively. 

No. 15234, in the matter of divisions of freight rates in West- 
ern and Mountain-Pacific territories. Petition of M. St. P. & 
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S. S. M. for modification and correction of Commission’s order 
of June 10, 1929, as amended, denied. 

No. 24244, ‘Carrollton Excelsior & Fuel Co., Ltd., vs. 
Southern et al. Bullard and Perrin permitted to intervene. 

No. 24281, Merry Brothers’ Brick & Tile Co. vs. A. C. L. 
et al. State Corporation Commission of Virginia permitted to 
intervene. 

Finance No. 8692. Application of A. V. I. for certificate to 
construct an extension of its line of railroad in Hutchinson, 
Reno county, Ark. Hutchinson & Northern permitted to inter- 
vene. 

No. 21968, Presbrey-Leland Co., Inc., now operating as 
Presby-Leland Studios, Inc., vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. Order 
modified so as to apply for local application only over the N. Y. 
N. H. & H. from Westerly to Woodlawn. 

No. 21522 (and Sub. 1 to 4 incl.), O. R. Fahrenkopf, et al. 
vs. C. & E. I. et al. Request contained in defendants’ petition 
for reconsideration on record as made for postponement of 
effective date of order of January 12 denied. 

No. 24078, Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills Co. et al. vs. 
Southern et al. Greensboro Chamber of Commerce; North Caro- 
lina Hosiery Manufacturers’ Traffic Association; and North 
Carolina Full Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers permitted to 
intervene. 

No. 24168, Westland Oil Co. vs. G. N. et al. 
Co. of Scobey, Mont., permitted to intervene. 

No. 15030 (Sub. 1), Oscar Mayer & Co. vs. N. Y. C. et al. 
Order modified to become effective May 20. 

I. and S. 3510, cancellation of routing via M. & O. on lumber, 
from Alabama, Tennessee & Northern points in Alabama. The 
order of March 10 is modified by striking out “March 25, 1931,” 
in the third line of the third paragraph of said order and in- 
_ serting in lieu thereof “April 22, 1931.” 

No. 23842 (Sub. 1), State Corporation Commission of Vir- 
ginia et al. vs. C. & O., No. 23653 (and Subs. 1 to 3, inclusive, 
5 to 9, inclusive), Staunton Brick Co. vs. C. & O., No. 23855 (and 
Subs. 1 and 2), Crompton Shenandoah Co. vs. C. & O. et al., and 


Farmers’ Oil 


No. 24169, Mead Paperboard Corporation et al. vs. C. & O. 
Columbian Paper Co. permitted to intervene. 
No. 22506, Republic Creosoting Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 


Defendants’ petition for postponement of effective date of order 
denied. 

No. 21578, Jonesboro Freight Bureau et al. vs. L. & N. et 
al. Esther Rosamond Barton substituted as complainant in lieu 
of W. P. Barton, deceased. 

Finance No. 8658, Application of B. & O. for authority to 
acquire control of the Alton by purchase of its capital stock, 
and Finance No. 8657, Application of Alton for certificate to 
acquire and operate properties of C. & A. Toledo, Peoria & 
Western permitted to intervene. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 18066 (Sub. 1), Marshall Cotton Oil Co. vs. A. & V. 
et al. Complainant moves that all orders fixing intrastate rates 
and charges within state of Louisiana be vacated and annulled, 
vacated and set aside, and hearing now set for March 26, at 
Little Rock, Ark., be canceled, and that there be no further 
proceedings. 

No. 18066, Little Rock Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. 
G. S. et al. The Arkansas Fertilizer Co., complainant herein, 
supports petition of complainants for vacation of thirteenth 
section order fixing intrastate rates in Louisiana. 

Ex Parte 99. Application of Mississippi Valley Barge Line 
Co. In supplemental petition of A. T. & S. F. and other car- 
riers, to full Commision, reconsideration and modification of 
division 4’s supplemental report dated December 16, 1930, is 
asked. 

No. 17000, part 7, rate structure investigation, grain and 
products within western districts and for export. Omaha Grain 
Exchange asks for a supplemental order directing carriers to 
refrain from publishing proposed rates on self-rising, phosphated 
and pancake flours, higher than are published and maintained 
on plain flours, and that transit arrangements on these com- 
modities be published on same basis as applies on plain flours, 
except that on weight of non-transit ingredients the local flat 
carload rate should apply. 

No. 23709, Smith Brothers, Inc., et al. vs. L. & N. et al. 
Texas & New Orleans ask for modification of order so as to 
affirmatively eliminate it therefrom. 

No. 18066 (Sub. 1), Marshall Cotton Oil Co. vs. A. & V. et al. 
Louisiana Public Service Commission asks for annulment and 
vacation of thirteenth section orders fixing intrastate rates 
within Louisiana, and cancelation of hearing set for Little Rock, 
Ark., March 26, in so far as the same relates to Louisiana intra- 
state rates. 
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No. 22854, Grovier-Starr Produce Co. vs. A. V. I. et al. De- 
fendants ask for postponement of effective date of order and for 
reconsideration. 

No. 23249, Granite Cordage Co. vs. P. & N. S. S. Co. et al. 
Complainant asks for reopening and supplemental hearing. 

No. 23125, Bedford-Carthage Stone Corporation vs. C. I. & L. 
Complainant asks for reconsideration by entire Commission. 

No. 23050, Schorsch & Co. et al. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. 
Defendants ask for reconsideration of decision and modification 
of order. 

No. 23263, Concrete Engineering Co. vs. B. & O. et al. Com- 
plainant asks for reopening and reconsideration by Commission 
of decision entered by division 2. 

No. 17000, part 4-A, rate structure investigation, rates on 
refined petroleum products from, to and between points in south- 
west, and No. 18393, general petroleum investigation. Cities 
Service Oil Co. and Empire Oil & Refining Co., formerly Empire 
Refineries, Inc., ask the Commission to modify and/or clarify 
its finding No. 11 so as to include shipments in No. 18393 from 
Ponca City, Okla., to Lubbock and Floydada, and destinations 
intermediate thereto, which moved on rates which were un- 
reasonable to the extent they exceeded 52% cents. 

No. 16000, Port Arthur Chamber of Commerce & Shipping 
vs. A. & R. et al. Defendants ask for further postponement of 
effective date of Commission’s amended order dated March 10, 
and for vacation thereof, and in alternative for a modification 
thereof. 

No. 17000, part 3, cotton, rate structure investigation. J. E. 
Tilford, for and on behalf of southern lines, respondents herein, 
asks for modification of that part of Commission’s order covered 
by last paragraph, pages XII and XIII, to permit observance of 
a uniform difference of 5 cents per 100 pounds in rates to be 
published from points in southern territory (points on and east 
of the Mississippi River), to Gulf ports, for movement beyond 
by water, shipside delivery, over rates published from same 
points of origin to same ports for domestic or depot delivery. 

No. 21838, West Kentucky Coal Bureau vs. I. C. et al. Com- 
plainant asks for order making effective Commission’s finding 
that rates from western Kentucky to points in Illinois lying on 
and north of line drawn through Decatur and Mattoon, IIl., are 
unduly prejudicial to complainant, to extent that they exceed 
rates from southern Illinois by more than 35 cents a ton. 

No. 16529, Texas Refining Co. vs. C. R. I. & G. et al. Com- 
plainant asks for issuance of order of reparation or reconsid- 
eration. 

No. 20665, United Paperboard Co., Inc., vs. B. & A. et al. 
Complainant asks for reconsideration and reargument of deci- 
sion on further hearing before full Commission. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 8717. Panhandle & Santa Fe Railway Co. asks au- 
thority to extend operations over 22% miles of line of the Elkhart 
& Santa Fe Railway extending from Oklahoma-Texas state line to 
Boise City, Okla. 

Finance No. 8719. 





Ontonagon Railroad Co. asks authority to 


.abandon its 6-mile line between Ontonagon and Green, Mich. 


Finance No. 8714. 
thority to acquire control, 
souri Pacific Railroad Co., 


Kansas City Terminal Railway Co. asks au- 
under lease, of portion of railroad of Mis- 
in Kansas City, Mo., and to operate the 
same, extending from a point near the north line of Front Street 
between Troost Avenue and Gillis Street west to a point between 
Fourth and Fifth Streets, northwesterly accross Missouri Pacific's 
right of way, approximately 6,050 feet. 

Finance No. 8715. Hutchinson & Northern Railway Co. asks au- 
thority to construct additional tracks in and near Hutchinson, Kan., 
= — operate recently constructed as well as proposed additional 
racks, 

Finance No. 8716. West Jersey & Seashore Railroad Co. and 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., lessee, ask authority to abandon 
that portion of the Medford branch of the West Jersey & Seashore 
extending from a point approximately one mile east of the connec- 
tion with the main line at Haddonfield, Camden county, to substan- 
tially a point of connection with the Mt. Holly & Medford branch 
of the Camden & Burlington County Railway at Medford, Burlington 
county, a distance of about 11 miles, in New Jersey. 





UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. No. 8696, authorizing the Akron, Can- 
ton & Youngstown Railway Company to issue $400,000 of short-term 
promissory notes and to renew them from time to time for periods 
not in excess of two years from the respective dates of original issue 
for the purpose of paying maturing notes and providing working 
capital, approved. 

Fifth supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 7349, authorizing 
the Genesee and Wyoming Railroad Company (1) to renew for six 
months a promissory note for $300,000 which will mature April 1, 
= and (2) to repledge as collateral security therefor $400,000 of 

3aP 6 cent i. omertanee ae bonds, previous anes 150 L. C. C. 
33 ge 164 I. C. C. Fol, 168 i. C. Cc. 253, and 166 I. C. C. 527, ap- 
proved 

Supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 7680, modifying order 
dated November 15, 1929, so as to authorize and approve the acquisi- 
tion by the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Company of control of 
the Beaver, Meade & Englewood Railroad Company by purchase of 

capital stock and other securities pursuant to contract dated Feb- 
ruary 26, 1931, previous report, 158 I. C. C. 219, approved. 
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U. S. Supreme Court Decisions 





MUNSON LINE TARIFFS CASE 


As had been anticipated after Chief Justice Hughes recently 
stopped the argument in No. 85, the United States of America, 
petitioner, vs. Munson Steamship Line, the Supreme Court of 
the United States, March 23, in an opinion by the Chief Justice, 
held against the contention of the Commission that the Munson 
Line should be required to file schedules with it covering rates 
and charges for transportation of goods by water from Balti- 
more, Md., to ports in Florida. (See Traffic World, March 7, p. 
602.) The highest tribunal affirmed the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the fourth circuit. The opinion of the 
court follows: 

The government instituted this proceeding, at the request of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, under section 20, subdivi- 
sion (9), of the interstate commerce act,!} for a mandamus to 
compel the Munson Steamship Line to file schedules covering rates 
and charges for transportation of goods by water from Baltimore, 
Maryland, to ports in Florida, upon the ground that the property 
was being transported partly by rail and partly by water under 
a common arrangement for continuous carriage and shipment from 
interior points to the Florida ports. The respondent’s answer alleged 
that the transportation on its part consisted of an independent 
water movement with respect to which the filing of tariffs was not 
required. On a trial before the court and a jury, the district judge 
directed a verdict for the respondent (33 Fed. (2d) 211), and the 
judgment entered accordingly was affirmed by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 37 Fed. (2d) 681. The government brings this appeal. 

The facts, as found by the courts below upon evidence sub- 
stantially undisputed, may be summarized as follows: The respondent 
operates a line of steamers from Baltimore, Maryland, to Jackson- 
ville and Miami, Florida. It accepts from rail carriers at Baltimore 
goods which have been transported from inland points and carries 
them to the Florida ports. The transportation is not covered by 
through bills of lading or by through or joint rates, and there is no 
agreement for the division, and no customary division, of rates be- 
tween the respondent and the rail carriers. The goods are shipped 
by rail to Baltimore in care of, or with direction to notify, the re- 
spondent, and the name of the ultimate consignee in Florida is noted 
on the rail bill of lading. That bill shows Baltimore as the destination 
of the shipment. The shipper sends the rail bill of lading to the 
respondent with instructions as to the ultimate consignee. Upon 
the arrival of the goods at Baltimore, the rail carrier sends an 
arrival notice to the respondent; the latter advises the rail carrier 
of the ship which will transport the goods to Florida, and the goods 
are delivered to the respondent. The rail bill of lading is surren- 
dered to the rail carrier, the charges of that carrier, unless they have 
been prepaid, are paid by the respondent which then issues its own 
bill of lading to the shipper, specifying its freight rate for the trans- 
portation of the goods by water from Baltimore to the point of des- 
tination in accordance with the separate advice which the respond- 
ent has received from the shipper. Upon delivery of the goods in 
Florida, the respondent collects from the consignee its own charges 
and also the rail charges which it has advanced, but the latter are 
collected, not as agent for or under any agreement with, the rail 
carrier, but because they have been advanced as an incident to the 
carrying out of the contract between the respondent and the shipper. 

The question relates solely to the application of section 6 (1) of 
the interstate commerce act providing for the filing of tariffs with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The requirement of the ship- 
ping act,? with which the respondent is said to have complied, as 
to filing tariffs with the United States Shipping Board, is not involved. 
Nor is any question presented under section 6 (13)° of the interstate 
commerce act, added by the Panama Canal act.* The provision of 
section 6 (1) of the interstate commerce act applies to common car- 
riers as these are described in section 1 of that act, and the par- 
ticular description with which we are here concerned is found in 
subdivision (1) (a) of that section relating to common carriers en- 
gaged in 

“(a) The transportation of passengers or property wholly by 
railroad, or partly by railroad and partly by water when both are 
used under a common control, management or arrangement for a 
continuous carriage or shipment.’ > 

5U. S. Code, Tit. 49, sec. 1 (1) (a). 

1887, c. 104, sec. 1, 24 Stat. 379; Act of June 29, 1906, c. 3591, sec. 
1, 34 Stat. 584; Act of June 18, 1910, c. 309, sec. 7, 36 Stat. 539, 544, 
545; Transportation Act, 1920, sec. 400, 41 Stat. 456, 474. 
The government concedes that the respondent was not required 
to file tariffs with the Commission ‘‘unless it was engaged in con- 
tinuous interstate rail and water shipments pursuant to a common 
control, management, or arrangement” and that “there was no com- 
mon control or management between respondent and the connecting 
railroads.’’ The question is thus the narrow one whether there was 
a “common arrangement” for the rail and water shipment within 
the meaning of the statute. 

It is apparent that a mere practical continuity in the transpor- 
tation is not enough, as the question under the statute is not simply 
whether there was a continuous carriage or shipment, but whether 
that carriage or shipment was pursuant to a common arrangement.® 
The provision of the statute, expressing a distinction in the policy 
of the Congress with respect to water transportation, clearly in- 


1U. S. Code, Tit. 49, sec. 20 (9). 

2U. S. Code, Tit. 46, sec. 817. 

*7U. S. Code, Tit. 49, sec. 6 (13). 

*Act of August 24, 1912, c. 390, 37 Stat. 560, 568. See Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. vs. United States, 274 U. S. 29, 
United States vs. New York Central Railroad Co., 272 U. S. 457, 


*See Ex parte Koehler, 30 Fed. 867, 869, 870; Mutual Transit Com- 
pany vs. United States, 178 Fed. (C. C. A. 2d) 664, 666, 667. 


Compare Act of February 4, 











dicates that it is permissible for a water carrier, receiving at its 
port a shipment which has been carried by rail from an interior point, 
to keep its own carriage distinct and independent. While a common 
afrangement may exist without the issue of a through bill of lading 
or any particular formality,’ it is not to be inferred from circum- 
stances which are entirely consistent with the independence which 
the statute recognizes. In this instance, the facts show that the 
respondent undertook to maintain its own carriage as distinct and 
independent by having its separate contract, its independent rate, 
its direct instructions from the shipper as to its own transportation. 
The fact that the respondent advised the rail carrier of the sailings 
of its ships, the place where goods would be received, and the 
amount of its charges for the water transportation, manifestly did 
not constitute a common arrangement with the railroad for that 
transportation. The respondent could take delivery and pay the rail 
charges upon delivery without sacrificing its right to make, as it 
did make, its own separate contract directly with the shipper pur- 
suant to which the goods were received and the payment made. 
The government stresses the fact that circulars were issued by the 
railroads as to the respondent’s method of shipping and that shippers 
were generally informed as to the way in which shipments from 
interior points destined to Florida ports would be handled. But this 
information merely gave the facts and did not alter the transaction. 
The respondent did not forfeit its independence merely by making 
its service convenient, still less by advising both the railroads and 
shippers of the terms of its service. Judgment affirmed. 


Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway Company vs. 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 162 U. S. 184, 193; Baer Brothers 
a a ew vs. Denver & Rio Grande Railroad Company, 
233 U. S. 479, 491. 


OIL REPARATION CASE 


Arguments have been made in the Supreme Court of the 
United States in No. 384, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) vs. United 
States et al., on appeal from a three-judge court in the northern 
district of Indiana by John R. Cochran for the oil company, 
John Lord O’Brian, assistant to the Attorney-General, for the 
government and the Commission, and L. H. Strasser for the 
interested carriers. This litigation grew out of the Commis- 
sion’s decisions in Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) vs. A. T. & S. F, 
113 I. C. C. 597, and 139 I. C. C. 297. In those reports the Com- 
mission dealt with combination and intermediate application 
rules as used in the tariffs of railroads east of the Mississippi 
on thousands of-shipments of petroleum and its products in 
1924 and 1925. Decision by the Commission against the con- 
tention of the railroads, it has been surmised, would require 
the payment of reparation claims running into millions. Na- 
tional Refining Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L., 139 I. C. C. 307, is a 
similar case. It is more frequently cited by the Commission 
than the Standard cases. 

The lower court dismissed the bill of the Standard on the 
ground that the order issued by the Commission in the Standard 
cases was a negative one and therefore subject to the rule in 
the Procter & Gamble case, 225 U. S. 282 (32 S. Ct. Rep. 761), 
namely, that a negative order of the Commission was not re- 
viewable by the courts. 

There was no dispute about the rule in the Procter & Gamble 
case. The question was as to whether the Commission, in dis- 
missing the Standard complaints, was disposing of an admin- 
istrative matter within its discretion or construing tariffs having 
the effect of statutes and therefore raising questions of law. 
The contention of the government and the railroads was that 
the lower court was right when it dismissed the bill of the 
Standard on the ground that the case came within the negative 
order rule. Mr. Strasser argued that the determination of the 
Commission as to what the tariffs provided were such as in- 
volved administrative power and that therefore the Procter & 
Gamble rule applied. 


SECTION 204 MANDAMUS CASE 


Application for writ of certiorari has been made in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in No. 728, United States ex 
rel. Empire & Southeastern Railway Co., a branch of the T. Wilce 
Co., vs. Interstate Commerce Commission, for a review by that 
court of the mandamus proceedings begun in the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia with a view to having that court 
direct the Commission to hold a hearing on the claim of the rail- 
road company for payment under section 204 of the transporta- 
tion act on account of railway operating income deficits incurred 
in th® period of federal control. The court of first instance 
refused to issue such a writ. It was sustained by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia. 

This move for a review by the highest court was made by 
Paysoff Tinkoff and John E. Bennett for the railway company 
and resisted on behalf of the Commission by Nelson Thomas and 
Daniel W. Knowlton. The railway company, in its brief, con- 
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tended that it had been deprived of its rights when the Commis- 
sion refused, after it had declined to authorize payment, to grant 
a hearing for the taking of additional testimony. The Commission 
decided against the railroad company by examining its books 
and accounts to ascertain if the claim was well made. The Com- 
mission, in its brief, asserted that neither the Constitution nor 
the statutes required the giving of a hearing on a claim of that 
sort and that therefore the applicant for the writ of certiorari 
had not been deprived of anything to which it was entitled under 
the law. 


ARGUMENT IN WAREHOUSE CASE 


The Supreme Court of the United States has postponed the 
argument in Nos. 635-643, Merchants Warehouse Co. vs. United 
States, and others against the United States, from April 13 to 
April 21. (See Traffic World, March 7, p. 589.) 


TEXAS PORT RELATIONSHIP CASE 


The Supreme Court of the United States, March 23, noted 
probable jurisdiction in No. 744, the Texas-Pacific Railway 
Co. et al. vs. United States et al., on appeal from the federal 
court for the southern district of Texas, Galveston division, in 
which the carriers are seeking to have set aside orders of the 
Commission in No. 12798 and No. 20685 relating to relationship 
of the rates to Galveston and other Texas ports taking the 
same rates with the contemporaneous rates to New Orleans and 
to the rates on green coffee from New Orleans to Waco, Tex., 
and from New Orleans to Dallas and Fort Worth, Tex. 


SANTA FE BENEFIT CASE 


In No. 7138, the City of San Diego vs. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Co., the Supreme Court of the United States, 
March 23, denied a petition for a writ of certiorari to the U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, ninth circuit. The case involved the 
right of the city of San Diego to assess for benefits to accrue 
from the opening of “C” street, the property within the city 
owned and used by the Santa Fe for railroad purposes. The 
city was restrained from assessing the property. 


DISTRESS GRAIN AT CHICAGO 


‘A move to afford relief to distress wheat and rye in ele- 
vators at Chicago has been made by B. F. Jones, publishing 
agent of the carriers. He filed a sixth section application, No. 
3109, seeking authority on one day’s notice to amend a rule in 
his transit tariff I. C. C. 2291, so as to extend, for twelve months, 
the time limit on bills of lading covering wheat and rye dated 
not later than September 30, 1929, so that the transit privilege 
on such grain would not expire until September 30, 1931. 
Before the Commission could act upon the application, however, 
Mr. Jones withdrew it, saying that he would later file a revised 
application. 

In support of his application Mr. Jones said a serious situa- 
tion had arisen in Chicago and that it would increase in severity 
as the days passed with respect to the expiration of the transit 
time limit on wheat and rye. The statistical situation in respect 
of those grains, he said, was bad throughout the entire country 
as could be seen from the latest statement of the American 
Railway Association, dated February 13, showing the amount of 
grain in storage at the principal markets and ports as of Feb- 
ruary 7, 1931. On that date the total amount of all grains in 
storage was 314,117,000 bushels, as compared with 288,432,000 
bushels as of February 8, 1930. The amount of grain in storage 
on February 7 of this year, Mr. Jones said, did not include the 
grain in private elevators at Kansas City, Duluth, Superior, 
Manitowoc, Milwaukee, Detroit, Buffalo and Wichita. Grain in 
boats, he said, however, was included. 

Grain in storage in elevators in Chicago on February 7, 1931, 
Mr. Jones said, was 31,267,000 bushels, of which 20,425,000 
bushels was wheat, and 2,587,000 was rye. At the same time 
there was afloat in Chicago harbor 1,956,000 bushels of wheat, 
making a total of 22,381,000 bushels of that grain. There was 
also stored in boats in the Chicago harbor, Mr. Jones said, 
2,259,000 bushels of rye, making a total of rye in Chicago of 
4,846,000 bushels. The total storage of all grain in Chicago 
elevators and afloat in the harbor was 38,041,000 bushels. 

Transit time limit, Mr. Jones said, had already expired on 
a considerable quantity of both wheat and rye in Chicago. He 
estimated that the expirations between now and September 1 
next would amount to 2,750,000 bushels. 

The chief reason for the extension of transit tirffe, Mr. 
Jones said, was to prevent losses that would result if those 
having grain in storage were not able to ship out at the balance 
of the through rate which was in effect when the grain started 
from the primary point of origin. He said that deliveries in the 
futures market would be made in May, July, September and 
December. Grain delivered on future contracts, he said, had 
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to be covered by billing entitling the buyer to the proportional 

rates from Chicago. He said it would be in the interests of the 

carriers as well as the holders of this wheat and rye to extend 

a transit period as had been done at Minneapolis and Duluth, 
inn. 

Several days after filing his first sixth section application 
in respect of distress wheat and rye at Chicago Mr. Jones filed 
a revised paper more clearly setting forth his desire to amend 
his tariff applicable on stored or transit grain held at that 
point. His revised application was for permission to publish 
an emergency rule on wheat and rye, to expire on September 30, 
1931, which would provide that the time limit for transit. privi- 
leges would be three years from the date of freight bills, dated 
not later than September 30, 1931, which would otherwise, under 
paragraph (b) of Rule 9, expire “if the shipper has on hand 
tonnage of any commodity or product equal to or exceeding the 
aggregate freight bills representative of said commodity or 
product not more than two years old, including said bills about 
to expire.” 

The arrangement now in effect permits a storage in transit 
not exceeding two years. The ordinary rule permits storage in 
transit not exceeding one year. The two year rule now in effect 
at Chicago is one of the outgrowths of the distress in the grain 
trade in the last two or three years. 


LIVESTOCK LOADING CHARGE CASE 


A large part of the question of reparation, particularly as 
to the party entitled to receive it, is covered in a brief filed in 
behalf of Andrew W. Mellon, Director-General, appellee, in No. 
4462, George J. Adams and A. W. Kitchin, co-partners trading as 
Adams & Kitchin, et al. vs. Andrew W. Mellon, Director Gen- 
eral et al. in the Circuit Court of Appeals for the tenth circuit 
by Sidney F. Andrews and A. A. McLaughlin, on appeal from the 
federal court for the northern district of Illinois, eastern divi- 
sion. That is the case in which District Judge Charles E. Wood- 
ward dismissed the suit brought by Adams & Kitchin for judg- 
ment on an award of reparation made by the Commission on 
account of unreasonable charges for loading and unloading live- 
stock at the Chicago stock yards in the period of federal control. 
He dismissed the suit on the ground that Adams & Kitchin, live- 
stock commission merchants, were not the parties entitled to 
recover the money from the Director-General because they were 
not the ones who had paid and bore the charges, their act having 
been the taking of money they had received for their customers 
to pay the bills rendered by the transportation agencies. 


There was no dispute about the facts. The brief on behalf of 
the Director-General said that the appellants (Adams & Kitchin) 
physically paid the freight out of the proceeds of the sale of live- 
stock and remitted the net proceeds to the shippers. They 
physically paid, the brief said, the freight out of the shippers’ 
own money and in the language of Judge Woodward “solely as 
agent” for the shipper. 


“Appellants, therefore,” asserts the brief, “neither paid nor 
bore the charges within the meaning of the law, but as agent of 
the shipper and with the shipper’s money they performed the 
physical act of paying. The Commission clearly misapprehended 
the significance of the decisions of the Sureme Court of the 
United States in the Darnell-Taenzer and the Sloss-Sheffield 
cases. The facts in the case at bar are stronger than those in 
the Sloss-Sheffield case in support of the conclusion that the 
charges were paid by the shippers through the appellants as 
their agents, and with the shippers’ own money, and if any one 
was damaged thereby and entitled to reparation, the persons 
damaged were the shippers.” 

Judge Woodward denied a motion in behalf of Adams & 
Kitchin for leave to amend their complaint so as to have it 
brought in the names of the 174,000 shippers of livestock for 
whom they acted as commission merchants. The appealed case 
brings into question the soundness of his denial. The attorneys 
for the Director-General, however, uphold that denial on the 
ground that the amendment would have created a new cause of 
action and therefore would have been improper. 


THEFT FROM INTERSTATE SHIPMENTS 


“Claude Norris, Jim Porter and Charlie Miller, of Dallas, 
Tex., were charged with stealing freight packages from the 
Texas & Pacific railroad tracks near Dallas,” says the Depart- 
ment of Justice. “Agents of the Bureau of Investigation, De- 
partment of Justice, were called upon to bring into custody two 
of the persons, Porter having been arrested in the vicinity 
where the stolen property was found. To agents of the bureau, 
after they were apprehended, all of the persons signed written 
confessions and they entered pleas of guilty in the federal 
court at Dallas, Tex., and each was sentenced to serve a year 
and a day in the Leavenworth penitentiary.” 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


ou. when from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
blished by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1931, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Supreme Court of Washington.) Meaning of word “board 
measure” in railroad’s tariff was primarily for department of 
public works to determine, where not defined in tariff.— 
Northern Pacific Ry. Co. vs. Sauk River Lumber Co. et al., 295 
Pac, Rep. 926. 


Any ambiguity in filed tariff should be resolved against party 
causing tariff to be put into effect.—Ibid. 


In interpreting carrier’s tariff, terms used, when not defined 
therein, should be taken in sense in which generally understood 
and accepted commercially.—Ibid. 


Department of public works’ action in applying scaling bu- 
reau’s construction of “board measure” to railroad’s tariff on 
log shipments held not arbitrary or capricious. 

Railroad tariff provided for rates per thousand feet on logs 
shipped, and provided that minimum load is “six thousand feet 
board measure for each car used,” but nowhere defined ‘board 
measure.” Action of department of public works in adopting 
method of scaling used by scaling and grading bureau engaged 
in business of scaling logs for members and others, was not 
arbitrary and capricious, in view of fact that scaling bureau 
scaled from 80 to 85 per cent of logs sold in state, and its 
method was one by which logs were bought and sold generally 
in district, and railroad’s rules and regulations relating to scaling 
never became part of filed tariff, and were not communicated 
to logging company making claim for refund for excess pay- 
ments on shipments.—Ibid. 

In shipper’s proceeding to recover overcharge, rejecting 
railroad’s evidence that amount of lumber cut from logs would 
be greater than amount indicated by scale adopted by depart- 
ment, and that method adopted had direct bearing on railroad’s 
revenue, held not error. 

Rejecting such testimony was not error because determina- 
tion of proper charge depended on construction of railroad’s 
tariff and proper construction to be put on words “board 
measure” as used therein, and which constituted basis of freight 
charge.—Ibid. 





Shi ce D e ¢@ 
ipping Decisions 

Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests ee from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Co 
1931, by West Publishing Co.) on 





(District Court, E. D. New York.) Limitation statutes (46 
USCA, secs. 181-195) do not require that there be within dis- 
trict vessel subject to control of court which can be surrendered, 
appraised, or transferred (Admiralty Rules 51, 54 (28 USCA, 
sec. 723); 46 USCA, secs. 181-195).—The Snug Harbor, 46 Fed. 
Rep. (2d) 143. 

There may be limitation of damages caused by wreck, 
wreck being “vessel” within limitation statutes (46 USCA, secs. 
181-195) .—Ibid. 





Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter Syste 
published a bas Publishing Con St. P og 1 Copyright, —_— 
1931, by West Publishing 





LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


(Supreme Court of Wisconsin.) Under interstate commerce 
act, relations between common carriers and shippers are not 
merely contractual, but are fixed by rules regulating interstate 
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commerce (49 USCA, sec. 1 et seq.)—Northern Wisconsin Pro- 
duce Co. vs. Chicago & N. W. Ry. Co., 234 N. W. Rep. 726. 

Under interstate commerce act, initial carrier held obligated 
not to furnish heat for less-than-carload interstate shipment of 
eggs after delivery to connecting carrier (49 USCA, sec. 6 (7)). 

The eggs were shipped under a bill of lading marked, “Car- 
rier’s Protective Service.” The initial carrier kept the car warm 
to the point where it was delivered to the connecting carrier, 
and the car stove was refueled at such point. After leaving such 
point on line of connecting carrier, the eggs were damaged by 
frost, the stove left by the initial carrier not being sufficient 
to protect the shipment for the entire journey. Neither the 
initial nor the connecting carriers had scheduled tariffs calling 
for protection of less-than-carload shipments, such as shipment 
involved.—Ibid. 

Agreement of initial carrier to protect less-than-carload ship- 
ment of eggs from cold beyond initial line held void (49 USCA, 
sec. 6 (7)).—Ibid. 

Finding of carrier’s negligence cannot be predicated upon 
failure to furnish service it would be illegal to furnish (49 USCA, 
sec. 6 (7)).—Ibid. 

Shipper held bound by tariffs, referred to in bill of lading, 
providing that perishable freight will receive ordinary box car 
service on parts of road without protective service.—lIbid. 





(Kansas City Court of Appeals, Missouri.) In consignee’s 
action against carrier for conversion, it is perfect defense to 
show that carrier delivered goods to true owner or person en- 
titled to possession regardless of bill of lading (federal bill of 
lading act, secs. 9, 10 (49 USCA, secs. 89, 90); Rev. St. 1919, 
secs. 13523, 13576).—Turner Lumber & Investment Co. vs. Chi- 
cago, R. I. & P. Ry. Co., 34 S. W. Rep. (2d) 1009. 

Where consignee holding straight bill of lading refused to 
pay draft but credited amount thereof on claim against consignor 
for prior defective shipments, carrier diverting shipment on 
consignor’s order held not liable to consignee for conversion 
(federal bill of lading act (49 USCA, secs. 81-124); Rev. St. 1919, 
secs. 13562, 13563).—Ibid. 

In consignee’s action against carrier, defense that carrier 
recognized consignor’s diversion order held available, although 
carrier had not required claimants to interplead in legal pro- 
ceeding (federal bill of lading act, secs. 17-19 (49 USCA, secs. 
97-99) .—Ibid. 

CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 

(Kansas City Court of Appeals, Missouri.) Whatsoever law 
implies is part of contract.—Green vs. American Railway Ex- 
press Co., 34 S. W. Rep. (2d) 1039. 

Carrier’s contract implies obligation to transport safely ana 
furnish suitable means.—lIbid. 

Under uniform live stock contract for transportation of 
other than ordinary live stock, carrier must furnish reasonably 
safe care.—Ibid. 

There was no variance between allegations of breach of 
contract to transport horses in properly constructed and main- 
tained standard express car and proof of uniform live stock 
contract for transportation of other than ordinary live stock.— 
Ibid. 

Evidence warranted finding horses were “damaged in transit 
by carelessness or negligence” within contract so as not to re- 
quire written claim to carrier as condition precedent to recovery. 

Evidence disclosed that horses sustained damage while in 
transit, and there was evidence, not only that carrier was neg- 
ligent in furnishing defective car, but in failing to repair car 
thereafter and while shipment was in transit.—Ibid. 

As regards question whether horses were “damaged in 
transit” within contract, car was in “transit” between times of 
loading and unloading (49 USCA, sec. 20 (11)).—Ibid. 

Carrier cannot escape liability by furnishing defective car 
and putting shipper to election without opportunity for choice 
of cars.—Ibid. 

Evidence showing carrier selected car and shipper did not 
notice defect until after loading horses, when he had no choice, 
shipper held not to have assumed hazard.—Ibid. 

Admitting evidence, if error, held harmless because merely 
cumulative of other evidence not objected to.—Ibid. 

Destination being horse market, value of horses injured and 
uninjured should be determined by market value at destination. 
—Ibid. 

In action for damage to shipment of horses, evidence, in 
addition to loss on actual sales by shipper, of other losses sus- 
tained in transaction, is proper as bearing on value of injured 
horses.—Ibid. 

In action for damage to horse shipment, evidence held to 
show injured horses were valueless.—Ibid. 

Carrier not requesting more specific instruction regarding 
damages for injured horse shipment, error, if any, was harmless. 
—Ibid. 

Instruction stating measure of damages for injured horse 
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shipment, as difference in fair market value uninjured and such 
value in condition in which horses arrived at destination, not 
exceeding declared value, held correct.—Ibid. 

In action for damages for injury to horse shipment, evidence 
supported verdict for shipper.—Ibid. 

Carrier’s measure of liability is actual damages to each 
horse up to declared value, not merely proportionate amount.— 
Ibid. 

In action for injury to horse shipment, under limited lia- 
bility contract, instruction limiting recovery to proportionate 
amount held properly refused.—Ibid. 

Clause in live stock contract, exempting carrier from lia- 
bility for defective ventilation, held not to refer to broken win- 
dows or defective car. 

A clause of the contract provided that, where an attendant 
in the employ of the shipper accompanies shipment, carrier shall 
not be liable on account of defective ventilation.—Ibid. 

Shipper or shipper’s attendant of horse shipment held not 
required, under contract, to notify carrier of defect in car after 
drop in temperature; carrier being aware thereof.—lIbid. 

Shipper sending attendant with horse shipment held not 
obliged to know hazard because of defect in car.—lIbid. 

Instruction requiring verdict for carrier if shipper of injured 
horse shipment or attendant, after drop in temperature en route, 
failed to notify carrier of injuries and request repair of broken 
window, held properly refused.—Ibid. 

Instruction placing burden on shipper of horses to show he 
notified carrier of broken windows and “requested” repair held 
properly refused.—Ibid. 





BRIDGE LINES AND SECTIONS 15A AND 20A 


The Commission has instituted in No. 24335, in the matter 
of the application of certain provisions of the interstate com- 
merce act to bridge companies, a proceeding of inquiry and 
investigation to determine whether or not the excess income 
provisions of section 15a and the provisions of section 20a 
relating to the issuance of securities by carriers apply to bridge 
companies named in the order. The owner of a bridge, planning 
to rebuild the bridge, inquired of the Commission whether the 
provisions in question applied to his company, and the Com- 
mission then decided to make formal inquiry into the matter. 
The bridge companies named by the Commission in its order 
follows: Keokuk & Hamilton Bridge Co., The Leavenworth 
Terminal Railway and Bridge Co., The Shreveport Bridge & 
Terminal Co., Winona Bridge Railway Co., Dunleith and Dubuque 
Bridge Co., Arkansas & Memphis Railway Bridge and Terminal 
Co., The Atchison and Eastern Bridge Co., The Covington and 
Cincinnati Elevated Railroad and Transfer and Bridge Co., 
Louisville & Jeffersonville Bridge and Railroad Co., Kentucky 
& Indiana Terminal Railroad Co., Missouri and Illinois Bridge 
and Belt Railroad Co., Southern Illinois and Missouri Bridge Co., 
Wilmington Railway Bridge Co., Sault Ste. Marie Bridge Co., and 
Sioux City Bridge Co. 


OIL CASES MIX-UP 


Issuance of orders by the Commission in No. 24118, Brown 
County Cooperative Oil Association et al. vs. C. & N. W., and 
No. 20674 (Sub. No. 2), E. J. Sellig and C. E. Schmid, partners 
doing business as Lamberton Oil Co., vs. C. & N. W. et al., and 
five other sub-numbers joined with it, seemingly show a con- 
flict about which the Commission desires to know more. It has 
directed complainants in the sub-numbers, named in the order, 
to show cause, not later than April 6, why the complaint, in 
No. 24118, in so far as it concerns their claims for reparation, 
should not be dismissed. The show cause order was issued in 
No. 24118. 

In an order in No. 20674 (Sub. No. 2) and the other sub- 
numbers joined therewith, issued concurrently, the Commission 
overruled a motion, made on behalf of the complainants in the 
sub-numbers, to dismiss the sub-numbers. The seeming conflict 
is created by the fact that some of the complainants, claiming 
reparation, are named in the group of sub-numbers and also in 
No. 24118, Brown County Cooperative Oil Association et al. 








SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3583, the Commission suspended from 
March 24 until October 24, schedules in twelfth revised page 
234 to Louisville & Nashville I. C. C. No. A-15239. The sus- 
pended schedules propose to establish the eastern boundary of 
the Louisville & Nashville switching district No. 7 in Louis- 
ville, Ky., at Frankfort Avenue and Louisville & Nashville 
crossing (between Clifton Avenue and Vernon Avenue), thus 
eliminating certain industries, located east of that point from 
that switching district. 

In I. and S. No. 3581, the Commission has suspended from 
March 20 until October 20 schedules in supplement No. 8 to 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe’s I. C. C. No. 10909. The sus- 
pended schedules propose to restrict the transit provisions on 
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grain or grain products so that the out-of-line hauls will be 
waived only on traffic originating at or destined to specified 
points on the A. T. & S. F. and points beyond on connecting 
lines. 

In I. and S. No. 3582, the Commission suspended from 
March 20, until October 20, schedules in supplement No. 108 to 
Boyd’s, I. C. C. No. A-1773, supplement No. 34 to Chicago and 
North Western I. C. C. No. 9900, and other agency and individual 
lines tariffs. The suspended schedules propose to increase the 
rates on railway track material, carloads, from Illinois and St. 
Paul-Duluth territories to destinaitons in Western Trunk Line, 
Mississippi Valley and Southwestern territories. The following 
is illustrative, rates being in cents a 100 pounds: 


From Chicago, Ill., to Kansas City, Aw. 
Paris, Tenn., present 22, proposed 30; 
proposed 29; Parsons, Kan., 


present 23, proposed 29; 
La Crosse, Wis., present 13.4, 
present 2314, proposed 29. 


PEORIA & PEKIN UNION VALUATION 


The Commission, by division 1, in Valuation No. 1004, Peoria 
& Pekin Union Railway Company, opinion No. B-793, 34 Val. 
Rep. 674-713, has found final value for rate-making purposes of 
property owned and used for common carrier purposes to be 
$5,105,882; of property used but not owned to be $264,297, and 
of property owned but not used to be $2,323, as of June 30, 1919. 
The Commission said the books of the carrier recorded an 
investment of $6,149,568.91 in road and equipment, including 
land, but that if certain readjustments were made in accordance 
with the Commission’s present accounting classification, this 
amount would be reduced to $3,867,082.80. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended March 14 
totaled 734,262 cars, according to the car service division of 
the American Railway Association. This was an increase of 
10,728 cars above the preceding week this year, but a reduction 
of 147,046 cars below the same week last year. It also was a 
reduction of 224,339 cars below the corresponding week in 1929. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended March 
14 and for the corresponding period of 1930 was reported as 
follows: 











Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 5,338 and 6,046; live 
stock, 1,795 and 1,878; coal, 36,005 and 31,366; coke, 2,521 and 2,304; 
forest products, 2,203 and 3,879; ore, 1,253 and 1,470; merchandise, 
a ., 59,162 and 68,236; miscellaneous, 62,243 and 83,209; total, 
1931, 170, 520; 1930, 198, 388; 1929, 226,886. 

‘Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,841 and 2,852; live 
stock, 1,478 and 1,695; coal, 31,903 and 34,531; coke, 3,831 and 4,981; 
forest products, 1,649 and 2,541; ore, 404 and 2,123; merchandise, L. 


Cc. L., 46,417 and 53,129; miscellaneous, 55,943 and 77,663; total, 1931, 
144, 466; 1930, 179,515; 1929, 199,100. 
Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 286 and 272; live 


stock, 48 and 49; coal, 31,373 and 30,294; coke, 321 and 318; forest prod- 


ucts, 794 and 1,459; ore, 73 and 127; merchandise, L. C. L., 6,223 and 
7,324; —, 6,143 and 7,599; total, 1931, 45,261; 1930, 47,442; 
1929, 54,983. 


Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,609 and 3,958; live 
stock, 1,170 and 1,373; coal, 20,356 and 16,704; coke, 589 and 505; a 
products, 10,829 and 17,467; ore, 681 and 1, 011; merchandise, 5c 
37,138 and 41,098; miscellaneous, 47,101 and 60, 541; total, 1931, 121, 178: 
1930, 142,657; 1929, 149,692. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 8,748 and 9,805; 
live stock, 6,179 and 7,109; coal, 6,194 and 5,540; coke, :, 118 and 1,289; 
forest products, 9,969 and 17, 647; ore, 386 and 348; merchandise, L. 


C. L., 26,884 and 31,903; miscellaneous, 26,222 and 35, 574; total, 1931, 
85, 700; 1930, 109,215; 1929, 112,358. 
Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 10,287 and 


11,006; live stock, 7,679 and 9,593; coal, 10,157 and 8,301; coke, 129 
and 194; forest products, 5,219" and 9, 678; ore, 2,763 and 3,246; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 29,573 and 34,549; miscellaneous, 39,553 and 51,693; 
total, 1931, 105,360: 1930, 128,260; 1929, 135,801. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 5,130 and 5,313; 
live stock, 1,677 and 2,167; coal, 4,503 and 3,405; coke, 89 gS i for- 
est products, 4,151 and 7,551; ore, 315 and 652; merchandise, 

14,928 and 16, 032; miscellaneous, 30,689 and 40, 613; total, S81. 6 "482: 
1930, 75,831; 1929, 79,781. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 36,239 and 39,2523; live 
stock, 20, 026 and 23,864; coal, 140,491 and 130,141; coke, 8,598 and 9,689; 
forest Products, 34, '814 and 60,222: ore, 5,875 and 8,977; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 220,325 and 252,271; miscellaneous, 267,894 and 356,892; total, 
1931, 734, 262; 1930, 881, 308; 1929, 958,601. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1931 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1931 1930 1929 
Five weeks in January............ 3,490,542 4,246,552 4,518,609 
Four weeks in February........... 2,835,680 3,506, "399 3,797,183 
Week ended March 7...........-. 723,534 873,716 947,539 
Week ended March 14............. 734,262 881,308 958,601 
MON ceticsts nec wnewecemawneens 7,784,018 9,508,475 10,221,932 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Hearing in No. 24064, Theo. Jenson vs. C. & N. W. Ry. 
assigned for March 27, at Minneapolis, Minn., before Examiner 
Griffin, was canceled. 

Hearing in No. 23991, Janney, Sample, Hill & Co., a cor- 
poration, vs. C. M. St. P. & P. R. R., assigned for March 28, at 
Minneapolis, Minn., before Examiner Griffin was canceled. 
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Motorization of Railway Express Service 


Railway Express Agency Owner of Largest Fleet of Trucks in Commercial Service—Horse-Drawn 
Equipment Fast Disappearing—Variety of Coordinated Rail and Truck Services Performed 
by Company—Both Shipper and Company Benefit from Modern Equipment and 
Methods—Pioneer Student of Use of Motor Vehicle in Transportation Field 


By HOMER H. SHANNON 


press Agency is rapidly becoming all 

that is hoped for with regard to freight 
transportation agencies generally. Its serv- 
ice represents a high degree of coordination 
between rail and highway equipment and it 
is the only agency that provides door to 
door pickup and delivery uniformly over the 
country. 

From the largest single user of horses, in 
the space of fifteen years, roughly, the ex- 
press business has become the operator of 
the largest fleet of commercial motor 
vehicles under a single management. 

Ten years ago, the American Railway 
xpress Company was the largest user of 
horses in the world. Today, its successor, 
the Railway Express Agency, has the largest 
fleet of commercial motor vehicles in or out 
of the transportation service. That transi- 
tion is hardly less significant in the 
transportation world than was the change 
in ownership of the express business that 
took place March 1, 1929, when the secu- 
rities of the old company were distributed 
among the railroads. 

The village smithy under the spreading 
chestnut tree has been completely extermi- 
nated by filling stations, the harness maker 


[ a number of respects the Railway Ex- 


is repairing golf clubs, the livery stable has become a_ the part of the express company is one of the many 
garage, and the change from horse to automobile on corollaries of this condition. The trend toward motori- 





So far as the central department of the company is concerned, a single shop at of modern tools for equipment belonging to 
Chicago is all that remains of what was once an important adjunct of the express another age, but involved extensions of the 


business. 
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The largest tractor-trailer operation of the Railway Express Agency is at Chi- 

cago, in connection with the transfer of shipments among the sixteen terminals 

served. Trailers are spotted at the platforms, as shown here, awaiting the load, 

making it possible for the a — 13/2 loaded moves in the eight- 
our day. 






zation in the field of transportation gen- 
erally has been more than duplicated in the 
field of rail express service, in that the 
express companies were experimenting with 
the motor truck long before such a thing as 
a common carrier motor line was thought 
of, and the process of motorizing its pickup 
and delivery services has been particularly 
rapid in the years in which the trend toward 
the highways in freight hauling has been 
most conspicuous. 

Generally speaking, that motorization 
has been completed. Between January 1, 
1930, and the January 1 that came a year 
later, nearly 2,000 horses were discharged 
from the stables of the Express Agency. 
On the latter date the company owned only 
a little over twelve hundred horses. Twelve 
years earlier it was providing board and 
room for 19,081. In the same period, motor 
vehicle ownership increased from 2,885 to 
9,522, not including 455 trailers used in 
conjunction with truck-tractors. 

























Modern Tools for Transportation 
The change not only was a substitution 
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company’s service. In the great majority of cases, elimination 
of horse-drawn equipment and the use of motor vehicles made 
it possible for the company to expand the territory served by 
the individual agency, speed of delivery was increased, and 
other shipper advantages were added. 

For how many thousand years the horse served as a means 
of transportation, no one can say. But the end seems to be more 
or less in sight. Man has found a substitute outmoding his 
age-old servant. Of the some 1,200 horses remaining in express 
service—a smaller number than the number of those eliminated 
last year—probably 75 per cent are in a few large cities. Chicago 
has 306 of that number. They are used on routes out of the 
jostle of the main traffic streams, where stops are frequent and 
distances short and there is excessive need for the vehicle to 
remain standing in one place. There are alleys and by-paths in 
the Loop area of the city to which a motor vehicle has access 
only with difficulty. Maintenance of horses at other points is 
governed by like circumstances. 

“We shall probably be among the last to discard the horse 
entirely,” said S. F. Pershall, superintendent of organization for 
the central department, at Chicago. “How long that will be, 
it is hard to say, but it is not likely it will be a great while. It 
is increasingly difficult to find accommodations for Old Dobbin. 
His numbers are being reduced in our service continuously and, 
when a certain point is reached, it will no longer be economical 
to keep the few that remain. We haven’t bought a horse in this 
department for more than three years.” 

In very recent years, it is stated, motorization in small 
towns and villages, where the horse- 
drawn vehicle was still a satisfactory 
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cent motorized, basing the figures on the relative number of 
motor and horse-drawn vehicles; the central department was 26 
per cent motorized, while motor equipment represented only 17 
per cent of the vehicles owned in the rest of the country. 

A point in the chronology in which the present management 
takes pride was the introduction of tractor-trailer service in 
Chicago in 1921. At that time three tractors and fifteen trailers 
were placed in service for the transfer of shipments between 
rail terminals. Besides being the initial tractor-trailer opera- 
tion of the express company, that installation represented what 
is said to have been, if not the first, one of the first large scale 
ventures in that type of operation. Only one other tractor is 
said to have been in commercial hauling service in Chicago at 
the time. 


No Horses in Central Territory Outside Chicago 


The extent to which the express service has been motorized 
may be illustrated by reference to the central department, which 
includes the territory between Pittsburgh, on the east, and 
Cheyenne, Wyo., on the west, and extends to Winnipeg, Canada, 
on the north and the Ohio River, on the south. As stated, motor 
equipment represented only 26 per cent of the vehicles owned by 
the company in this area in 1923. With the exception of the 
horses still retained in Chicago, motorization was completed 
there last year, with the elimination of 96 horses at Cincinnati, 
70 at Milwaukee, 54 at St. Paul, 42 at Minneapolis, and others 
in smaller cities. January 1, there were 2,676 motor units in 
the territory and 231 trailers—nearly as many as the American 

Railway Express Company had in 
the entire country at the time of its 





means of pickup and delivery, has 
been hastened by matters having 
nothing to do with efficiency, in the 
strict sense. The last livery stable 
was turned into a garage, or it was 
no longer possible to find a black- 
smith for shoeing. Such things 
have actually played a part in retir- 
ing the horse at points where the 
route demands were not heavy. 


Pioneered in Truck Operation 


Though that is true, express 
companies were among the first to 
experiment with the commercial use 
of trucks. The first motor vehicle 
placed in express service was a one- 
ton electric bought by the Adams 
Express Company for use in Wash- 





organization. 

But the change has been more 
than the elimination of horses by 
automobiles. The character of the 
motor equipment has altered, its 
efficiency increased, and new serv- 
ices have been added. Truck sizes 
and bodies have been adapted for a 
wide range of services. Insulated 
bodies have been provided for han- 
dling shipments susceptible to freez- 
other points; armored cars for the 
ing at Chicago, the Twin Cities, and 
safe transportation of money and 
valuables have been developed. A 
recent innovation is the construction 
of aluminum bodies. Substantial 
savings in weight have been realized 
in that way, amounting to approxi- 





ington, D. C., in May, 1904. Official 
registration figures show that in that 
year there were only 410 trucks in 
the country. That is the first year 
for which truck registrations are 
recorded. The Railway Express 
Agency and its predecessors have continuously extended use 
made of motor vehicles since that time, pioneering in the 
development of special phases of motor operation. 

Two electric trucks were added to its equipment by the 
Adams company in 1906. They were a one-ton and a two-ton 
truck. 

The American Express Company bought its first truck—a 
three-ton electric—in June, 1907, and followed that with a one- 
ton gas car a year later. 

Motor equipment was gradually substituted for horse-drawn 
equipment in succeeding years, as the advantages of the 
machine over horse became more apparent. As a rule, this 
made more rapid progress in cities, where service demands 
were greatest. There were, however, some cities where trucks 
were not used for a considerable period. Generally speaking, 
change in equipment was based on a close study of costs and 
considerations of service. 

The trend toward motorization was well under way when 
the American Railway Express Company succeeded the seven 
companies it absorbed in 1918. At that time there were 2,885 
motor units in express service and 19,081 horses. It has been 
estimated that, before the automobile became a factor, the 
express companies owned approximately 25,000 horses. 


First Complete Motorization 


The first complete motorization of service in a large city 
was in 1919, at Detroit, appropriately enough in the “Motor 
Capital of the World.” Cleveland was completely motorized 
about a year later and other cities in the east followed not long 
after. It was natural that motorization should make more 
rapid progress in the east at this time than in the rest of the 
country, though there is little difference in that respect at 
present. 

By 1923, the eastern department of the company was 43 per 


“money truck,” 


The largest of all motor truck fleets includes many 
vehicles designed for special purposes, such as the 
with bullet-proof body and other 
safety features. 


mately 1,000 pounds on a five-ton 
truck and ranging from 20 to 25 per 
cent of total body-weight on all sizes. 
Fourteen of these aluminum van 
bodies have been placed in service in 
the territory in the last few months. 
This is cited simply as one item illustrative of the progressive 
policy pursued by the motor vehicle department. The company 
designs its own bodies, fitting them to the service needs. 

In fully seventy-five per cent of the cases where trucks 
have been placed in service, displacing horse-drawn equipment, 
it has been possible to extend the territory served by the par- 
ticular agency, according to Mr. Pershall. In addition, delivery 
time is shortened, terminals are emptied more quickly after 
train arrivals, and the shipper benefits in a number of ways, on 
top of the economies effected for the express agency. 

Over-the-Highway Operations Multiplying 

An interesting feature of the situation in the central terri- 
tory, with a wider significance than that of simple motorization, 
is that there are a dozen or so over-the-highway operations being 
conducted in lieu of train service withdrawn. The longest route 
covered by that type of operation is between Ft. Wayne and 
— Ind., a distance of 80.6 miles, with a round trip each 

ay. 

The tractor-trailer service, begun at Chicago in 1921, has 
developed into one of the largest operations of that kind any- 
where and, from the figures, it is one of the most efficient. In 
addition to their use for transfer of shipments among the six- 
teen terminals served in the city, the trailers are used in pickup 
and delivery between the terminals and some fifty of the largest 
business houses. A total of 66 tractors and 159 trailers are now 
in use, working on double and triple shifts. This equipment, 
on the average, handles approximately 1,400 loads of transfer 
matter between terminals daily and upwards of 130 loads of 
pickup and delivery to and from mail order, printing, and furni- 
ture houses, department stores, fruit and vegetable markets, 
and others. 

Tractor-Trailer Service at Chicago 


The flexibility of the tractor-trailer operation makes it pos- 
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sible to handle a much larger volume of transfer business than 
would be provided for by any other type of equipment. Operat- 
ing among the sixteen widely scattered terminals and to and 
from business houses, in some instances as much as ten or 
twelve miles removed from the terminals, an average of 13% 
moves for each trailer every day of eight hours has been con- 
sistently maintained. The transfer operation goes on the full 
twenty-four hours, trailers never going into garages except for 
greasing, repairs, or similar reasons. An interesting point in 
this connection is that Chicago has much the largest movement 
of through transfer business to be moved between rail terminals 
of all the cities in the country. It constitutes, roughly, 53 per 
cent of the business handled locally in vehicles. 

In addition to the tractors and trailers, 499 trucks are 
required to provide pickup and delivery in the more than 200 
square miles covered by the Chicago vehicle service, operating 
on 545 routes, including those served by the tractors. The 
daily pickup business averages about 50,000 shipments. Relays 
of pickup matter are made from practically all routes within a 
radius of about a mile of the terminals, that operation being 
largely cared for by the trailers. 

Deliveries on local shipments are made almost entirely from 
three principal terminals. There are, besides, certain railroad 
stations from which entire loads for a single consignee are sent 
out direct, or straight loads for one district are delivered with- 
out transfer from the terminal at which the train arrives. Much 
the greater part of the local inbound business is received in 
the early morning hours. At seven o’clock in the morning the 
inbound platforms are piled with local business. By ten-thirty, 
they are virtually clear, the inbound shipment remaining at the 
terminals not more than two hours at the most. 

Not long after noon, the flow is reversed, with the peak on 
the outbound business being reached at the terminals between 
five-thirty and six in the afternoon. 


Thirty-four Million Dollars for Vehicle Service 


Not infrequently it has been suggested that the application 
of similar methods of handling to all railroad freight would 
result in large shipper economies, as well as a solution of the 
terminal problems of the railroads, which bulk so large with 
increasing urbanization of the country. Terminals would be 
cleared more rapidly, making it possible to reduce areas devoted 
to them in highly congested districts, switching could be 
greatly curtailed, and other obvious advantages obtained, it is 
pointed out. The fact that the express company has a greater 
store of experience in the type of operation required has caused 
it to be said that it would be the logical agency to perform 
store-door pickup and delivery, when the railroads get around 
to providing their customers with that service. 

Total expenses of the Railway Express Agency for vehicle 
service in 1930 amounted to $34,573,552.58. Shipments numbered 
158,464,902, with a vehicle cost for each shipment of 21.82 cents. 
The number of employes in the vehicle service was 12,789. 

In addition to its use of motor vehicles for pickup and 
delivery, the company is rapidly gaining experience in over-the- 
highway trucking, as already indicated, through the substitution 
of motor hauls for abandoned operation of local and branch line 
train service, and it has been experimenting for some time with 
container cars. A container car is operated daily between New 
York and Philadelphia in express service, and another is in use 
between Chicago and New York on an irregular basis. 

The company services present one of the most striking 
examples of motorization afforded in the transportation world 
and are potential of still greater changes. 


ELECTRIC TIERING TRUCKS 


(By C. B. Cook) 


Industrialists have not been slow to realize the exceptional 
advantages resulting from the placement of products on unit 
load skids. Less damage, reduced inspection costs and less 
loss of pieces resulting from fewer re-checks on active inventory 
have afforded the so-called small manufacturer a way to realize 
many of the profits which have heretofore been enjoyed only 
in mass production industries. Encouraged by the waste saving 
Possibilities of the skid system, management has looked with 
great favor upon the use of special and deeper containers to 
suit the product. 

The electric lift truck has, in eighteen years, proven a 
dependable instrument in the consummation of the engineer’s 
plan to realize the greatest earning power from transient or 
Permanent storage floor space. 

That ideal having been realized with the reduced time of 
flexible and speedy transport, the new task was to study the 
cubic storage space which would develop an even greater profit 
on storage operations. 

This requirement called upon the producers of electric 
lift trucks to build tiering trucks, a type which would place 
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loads in tiers or stacks from which goods could be removed 
with ease as required. These “Hi-Lo” machines have been suc- 
cessfully built for twelve years and have proven equal to those 
demands. 

At present, enough manufacturers have attained that ideal 
for economical storage to understand there are conditions that 
defeat the system and continue to withhold the satisfaction of 
having finally squeezed the maximum return for the floor space 
set aside for storage purposes. And these are the overhead 
obstructions found in many plants. 

Electric truck manufacturers have risen to the occasion 
and are producing lines of one, two and three ton fork and 
platform tiering trucks with collapsible or telescoping uprights 
that will load in low head room as in cars, deliver through low 
doorways or beneath low lineshafts, service lines, or roof trusses, 
yet store to levels only restricted by the roof or the fire under- 
writers’ specified limits. 

Late 1930 saw the very rapid development of these par- 
ticular types of machines, which not only perform this present 
service, but will afford a practical solution to many similar 
handling problems occasioned by the crowding together of 
several different types of buildings with varying floor levels in 
years of rapid expansion. 

Storing is frequently done in buildings quite unsuited to 
the purpose. Costly floor space demands narrow aisles. Elevated 
railroad rightaways frequently force the loading or unloading of 











cars from rail level or loading of motor trucks from street level, 
perhaps car icing; or factory maintenance, such as lamp trim- 
ming, motor hanging, etc., all require a tiering electric truck 
especially if fitted with telescoping uprights. Machines of the 
three or four wheel type, one of which is illustrated, are now 
available. This particular electric truck is 38 inches in width, 
100 inches in length, with a 26 inch by 54 inch platform that 
tiers in the open to a height of 10 feet, yet will pick up its 
load of 4,000 pounds at 7 inches above the floor in an eighty- 
three inch high railroad car. Likewise, it will stack in a car 
to the roof, for its platform rises to 61 inches before its sec- 
ondary uprights begin to rise. 

This machine is of the intermediate capacity, while a smaller 
three-wheeled type will care for the lesser weight loads. Many 
safety control features are incorporated in this new line. The 
independent control of brake and power for ramp performance is 
likewise employed. The travel, hoisting and tilting or auxiliary 
loading and unloading attachments are all driven by fuseless 
motors. 

Ths machine is built in 3,000, 4,000 or 6,000 pound capacities 
and with 7-inch or 11-inch height platforms. 


MOTOR TRANSPORT COORDINATION 

A comparison of railroad passenger train employe and motor 
bus driver wages, on an hourly basis, has been put into the 
record in No. 23400, coordination of motor transportation, by 
John B. Mordecai, traffic manager of the Richmond, Fredericks- 
burg & Potomac. It shows that passenger train engineers, in 
the last week of February, 1931, on the run over the R, F. & P. 
between Washington, D. C., and Richmond, Va., were paid at 
the hourly rate of $1.88; firemen at the rate of $1.43; conductors 
at the rate of $1.51; baggagemen, $1.15, and brakemen, $1.08. 

Bus operators were paid at an hourly rate of 72 cents. They 
were paid at that rate regardless of how long they were on 
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the trip without any allowances for overtime or things of that 
sort for which the train workmen received compensation in the 
nature of penalties assessed against railroads when weather 
or accidents required the employes to remain on service more 
than the number of hours needed for making runs in good 
weather. Mileage, the Mordecai statistics showed, was the basis 
for calculating the wages of the bus operators. 

These figures were furnished by Mr. Mordecai because he 
was directed by Examiner Flynn to provide them if he could. 
The examiner asked for the figures because Mr. Mordecai had 
testified (see Traffic World, March 21, p. 726) that the R. F. & 
P. had engaged in motor bus transportation through the agency 
of a fully owned subsidiary. Mr. Mordecai’s compilation gave 
the name of the bus line as the Richmond Greyhound Lines, Inc. 


DOOR-TO-DOOR RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Although nothing had been received by them, traffic bureau 
officers of the Commission had no doubt about the accuracy of the 
report, from St. Lous, Mo., to the effect that eleven southwestern 
railroads had decided to inaugurate L. C. L. door-to-door rates 
under their own bills of lading; that is, the bill of lading and 
the rate to provide a complete service from the door of the 
consignor to the door of the consignee. They had no doubt 
because they had been informed that the southwestern lines 
had had the subject under consideration. It was also their 
understanding that the idea was to make such rates for hauls 
of 300 miles and less, on the theory that 300 miles was about 
the maximum that door-to-door service could be rendered by 
trucks. It was further understood that the short-haul door-to- 
door service would be offered at the existing station to station 
rates and that perhaps door-to-door service for hauls greater 
than 300 miles would be offered at a sum a little higher than 
the station to station rates. Such rates would be based on the 
theory that compensation for the added service might be asked 
for on long-haul traffic free from the effects of truck competition. 

Preparation of the tariffs, it is believed, will be preceded 
by applications for a change in the fourth section relief the 
southwestern carriers now have and for a modification of the 
relationship findings made in the Consolidated Southwestern 
Cases. The fourth section relief and the relationship findings 
in the Consolidated Southwestern Cases are closely bound to 
each other. The relationship findings, for the removal of undue 
prejudice, are such that unless they are modified, the carriers 
cannot reduce their rates by any amount less than a whole 
class, or column to column. The southwestern carriers, in order 
to compete with the trucks in the carriage of automobiles, have 
asked the Commission to make an appropriate modification in 
the Consolidated Southwestern Cases without which they cannot 
make such reductions as they think are needed. 

The question of door-to-door rates in New York City, which 
the eastern traffic executives have had under consideration for 
some time on representations made by shippers, is expected to 
receive illumination at the meeting of the Atlantic States 
Shippers’ Regional Advisory Board in New York of March 27. 
Shippers believe the traffic executives will make an answer to 
their representations which have been to the effect that truck- 
ing from the Jersey shore to door in New York City will be less 
costly than the service now afforded by means of floating equip- 
ment and pier stations. The Baltimore & Ohio has been afford- 
ing such a service from its Staten Island terminal to New York 
since July 15, 1930. 


STORE DOOR DELIVERY 


Store-door pickup and delivery will be begun by the Chicago 
& North Western and the Milwaukee railroads on less-carload 
shipments between certain selected points in Illinois, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota May 1, according to announcements made by 
those lines. The North Western announcement says plans are 
being made to extend the service to cover every state served 
by that line. The Milwaukee announcement refers to the serv- 
ice as an experiment, which, if successful, will be extended. The 
term “experiment” was favored by officials of the North West- 
ern, as well, when questioned, though it was said that the service 
would be extended as rapidly as the necessary arrangements 
could be made. The first tariff will include some fifty points 
on the line of the North Western, embracing the Chicago and 
Milwaukee territories, as well as other points widely scattered 
throughout the three states. 

The pickup and delivery service will be performed by local 
cartage companies at the individual points, under contract with 
the carriers, a through bill of lading from store door to store 
door being issued by the railroads. There will be no absorp- 
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tion of the cartage charges. The regular rail rates will be 
assessed plus the cartage charges. The latter represent the 
exact basis on which the contracts between the railroads and 
the cartage companies are made, it is stated. Generally speak- 
ing, the charge for pickup or delivery will be about five cents 
a hundred pounds, though, in some instances, it will be as low 
as four cents a hundred pounds. 

“The Chicago & North Western, for a considerable period, 
has been led to believe by its patrons that there is a quite gen- 
eral demand for through bills of lading from store door to store 
door, including pickup by the railroad at the point of origin 
and delivery at the destination point to stores and industries,” 
said H. W. Beyers, vice-president, traffic, of the North Western. 

“In order to make this possible, we have been negotiating 
with draymen at stations on our line to place ourselves in a 
position to establish a tariff which will include within its serv- 
ice the issuance of a bill of lading at the shipper’s industry, pick- 
ing up the freight at that point, and making delivery at stores 
or industries, as the case may be. 

“The North Western has been ready for several months to 
provide a tariff of this nature, but has held it up in order that 
some other lines might have an opportunity to establish similar 
service concurrently, if they so desired. It has been concluded 
definitely now that this service be made effective quite generally 
in Illinois, Wisconsin and Minnesota and that shortly thereafter 
similar arrangements will be effected and put into operation 
in all the nine states served by the Chicago & North Western. 

“This plan does not contemplate free pickup and delivery 
service. The charges for this additional service are shown in 
the tariff and are on the basis of actual cost to the railroad 
for such drayage. In addition to this, every effort is being made 
to speed up the service to the end that, for as great a radius 
as possible, patrons may receive next morning delivery of 
freight.” 

“It is expected the advantages offered by the new service 
will prove attractive to shippers and consignees,” said E. B. 
Finegan, freight traffic manager of the Milwaukee, “but as it 
has never been tried out heretofore, we are making a test by 
selecting certain representative points in areas of dense traffic. 
In case the results of the experiment are satisfactory, after 
fair trial, and they indicate the service appeals to shippers and 
receivers of less-than-carload freight, the arrangement will in 
all probability be considerably extended and possibly in time 
become general over our entire system.” 


NATIONAL FOREST HIGHWAY FUNDS 


Allocation of $9,500,000 in forest highway funds to be ex- 
pended in 33 states and territories in the fiscal year 1932 has 
been announced by the Forest Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. The amount is the same as that available for the 
current fiscal year, which in point of highway construction on 
the national forests is to set a new record. The 1931 program 
is being rushed to aid in relief of unemployment, as well as to 
open up national forest areas and to facilitate protection of 
forests and watersheds against fires, says the department. 


RAILROAD TRAFFIC DILEMMA 


Declining rail revenues are essentially the result of a “traffic 
dilemma” in which the railroads find themselves, declared John 
Duffy, traffic vice-president, Lehigh Valley, in an address before 
the Metropolitan Traffic Association, New York, March 26. Ap- 
plication of “sound transportation economics” in an endeavor 
to determine where each existing transportation agency will 
render the best service is the only possible solution of the prob- 
lem, he asserted. 

Revolutionary changes in production and distribution have 
necessarily made new demands on the rail carriers, he said— 
demands which involve every feature of railway operation from 
the physical plant to the rate structure. The interest of the 
shipper is that rates be such that traffic will move freely and 
that transportation facilities be maintained, he went on, while 
that of the railroads is that the level of rates and earnings pro- 
vide a sufficient return to maintain a constructive program 
of development and expansion. He called attention to a de 
cline of “more than sixteen per cent in the last ten years” in 
the general rate level. 

The problem of maintaining volume traffic in the face of 
existing conditions is a difficult one, but it must be done if the 
“omg are to continue to give the service expected of them, 
he said. 


You may either write or wire our Washington office 
for information concerning matters in any department 
of the government there, if you are a subscriber to 
THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD. 
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Organization of Industrial Traffic Activities 


Forty-Third of a Series of Articles on the Relations Between Transportation, Production, and 
Marketing, by Prof. L. C. Sorrell, University of Chicago 


tion of organization principles to two types of in- 

dustrially operated transport facilities—namely, 
shipper owned railway cars and intra-plant carrying 
facilities. The present article is concerned with highway 
transport equipment, which is owned and operated by 
industrial and commercial enterprises. It hardly needs 
emphasis that more than 80 per cent of the highway 
motor trucks are owned and operated by firms that 
employ them wholly or chiefly in their own business deal- 
ings. The wide variety of conditions under which such 
facilities operate produce a variety of organization 
schemes that challenge the application of general organi- 
zation principles. 

Considered from the point of view of use, such high- 
way motor equipment may be employed wholly as a sub- 
stitute for other intra-plant transport facilities, or it 
may be employed chiefly to supplement a long haul by 
rail or water carriers—performing the local movement to 
or from team tracks, freight stations; and wharves; or 
it may perform a complete transportation service, either 
locally to customers or from vendors, where the competi- 
tion with the older carrying agencies is small, or over 
distances in excess of 20 miles, where such competition 
is important. Often it functions in all three capacities. 
The first case belongs to the field of intra-plant transport 
and requires no further consideration here. 

The policies that govern such industrial ownership 
and/or operation of highway carrying facilities are like- 
wise diverse. Some industries adopt the policy of neither 
owning nor operating such equipment off the plant but, 
instead, employ common or contract carriers or resort to 
ownership of the vehicles by employes. This latter method 
is often encountered in salesmen’s cars and is also found 
in trucking activities. Others may own such equipment 
either directly or through subsidiary trucking corpora- 
tions, but not operate it. Instances are known in which 
commercial houses have undertaken to own drayage 
equipment, but have contracted with independent firms 
for the operation of it. The converse method is also found 
—namely, responsibility for operation without owner- 
ship. Finally, firms both own and operate the vehicles, 
organizing the function as a bureau of the company 
organization. Only the last two cases directly enter into 
the managerial organization, and, since the problems of 
the third readily merge into those of the fourth, atten- 
tion may well be confined to the last. 

The operating conditions vary. Such instrumentali- 
ties may serve but a single department; that is, as sug- 
gested above, they may be used only in intra-plant haul- 
ing, or though used off the plant, they may, nevertheless, 
serve only the construction and maintenance depart- 
ments, as seems to be the case with telephone companies. 
Again, a market function may be inextricably bound up 
with the transportation one, as when trucks are used to 
gather fruit and vegetables in the producing districts 
and the drivers may be buyers as well as operators; or, 
as in the case of laundries, bakeries, beverage concerns, 
and trucking jobbers, where the driver is salesman as 
well as truckman. With concerns that serve local areas 
only, the fleets necessarily are concentrated, while com- 
panies operating several plants and numerous branch 
houses will probably have scattered fleets. Needless to 


[is two preceding articles considered the applica- 


say, great variations exist in the size of the fleets op- 
erated. 

Assuming such varying employments, policies, and 
operating conditions, how shall the function be organ- 
ized ? 


A Variety of Organization Schemes 


The sub-functions involved in the ownership and op- 
eration of a fleet of highway vehicles are similar to those 
required for the operation of other types of transport 
facilities. The selection, operation, and maintenance of 
the equipment, employment of personnel, accounting, and 
financing are all necessary. Traffic is not an essential 
function of industrial operation, unless the attempt is 
made to operate more or less as a common carrier. 

Save where a separate trucking corporation is es- 
tablished, anything like a complete integration of all 
these sub-functions in a trucking department probably 
rarely exists. As a firm starts to acquire a fleet, it would 
be natural to assign these several activities to the de- 
partments that function in those capacities generally. 
Thus, general accounting would supervise the truck ac- 
counting, general finance would deal with the financial 
aspects of trucking, plant maintenance would maintain 
the vehicles, and so on. Such an arrangement may con- 
tinue ever after the fleet has attained considerable size. 

It seems probable that maintenance and/or operation 
first obtain recognition as being entitled to separate de- 
partments; but even as regards these sub-functions, sev- 
eral major variations exist: 


(1) The several departments that require trucking 
services may be individually responsible for their opera- 
tion and maintenance. That is, each using department 
determines the use, routing, despatching of trucks, em- 
ploys drivers, and decides the maintenance policies; if 
they do not actually operate garages and repair shops, 
they at least determine how the function shall be per- 
formed. 

(2) A step in the direction of centralization of au- 
thority is taken when the function of maintenance and 
supplies is handed over to a trucking specialist, but the 
use and operation remains with the using departments. 
This may be considered an intermediate stage in develop- 
ment, the several using departments not yet being con- 
vinced of the desirability of surrendering control over 
operation. 

(3) Though authority over the maintenance activi- 
ties may be centralized, the actual performance of the 
function may be decentralized. One encounters exactly 
opposite policies under what appears superficially to be 
rather similar conditions. Thus, an eastern’ city replaces 
50 scattered shops by one centralized maintenance plant. 
The usual arguments are adduced to support the change 
—namely, centralized performance avoids duplication of 
tools and equipment, achieves better control of stocks 
of repair parts than is possible when shops are scattered 
and administered by different departments, produces 
more uniformity in repair work through formulation of 
definite standards, is better able to deal with emergencies 
because better supplied with parts and special equip- 
ment, and can maintain testing laboratories for the better 
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Import Cargoes in Storage at the Atlantic Tidewater Terminals, New York 


hg-sforing-shipping 


PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL 


NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS 
G. M. Richardson, General Manager and Treasurer, 10 Chestnut St. 


J. A. Moore, Manager 
are three piers, each 1,300 feet long, four open bulkhead berths The largest terminal on the Atlantic seaboard. Here fifteen of the 
largest ocean-going cargo carriers can be worked and berthed simul- 
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inspection of supplies. An eastern telephone company’ experi- 
ences a reduction of 10 per cent in maintenance expense and 
a reduction of 50 per cent in idle time by changing from a 
centralized to a decentralized plan of maintenance in a metro- 
politan area. It is by no means improbable that both were cor- 
rect; it is difficult to attain a precise balance between centralized 
and decentralized performance; one concern may logically move 
in one direction, and a different company may with equal pro- 
priety be moving in the opposite one. 

(4) Both maintenance and operation may be integrated 
under a motor transport specialist who controls the drivers and 
the use, dispatching, and routing of the trucks, as well as the 
policies and performance of their maintenance. 

(5) Variation likewise exists in the placement of the truck- 
ing department in the general organization plan. Department 
stores, as well as other merchandising concerns, commonly treat 
it as an operating function and subordinate it to the superin- 
tendent of operations. With manufacturing companies, it may 
be assigned to production, selling, traffic, shipping, though pro- 
duction control appears to predominate. It sometimes attains 
the status of a major department, reporting directly to the chief 
executive, and the demand is occasionally voiced that it should 
have this rank,’ as the following shows: 


Subordinating this indispensable transportation service to a _ posi- 
tion below that of a separate business or department manifestly 
would be at variance with good business administration. The per- 
son responsible for it should report directly to the chief executive, 
and should be granted the same unbiased and impartial considera- 
tion as is extended to the heads of other departments. Successful 
superintendents and operators possess not only technical knowledge, 
but, what is more important, exceptional business ability. 

Neither the utmost economy nor the great potentialities of the 
modern motor truck will ever be realized until motor transportation 
is fully recognized as a separate and distinct business standing on 
its own feet and guided by the profit-and-loss statement. Industries 
should organize their motor transportation departments as subsidiary 
companies, or else purchase transportation service on a contract 
basis from an independent company of competent business special- 
ists in motor transportation. The definite segregation of costs by 
this method enables the company to obtain information which can 
be used on a comparative basis in an endeavor to learn the true 
factors entering into its transportation cost and the relations of one 
to the other. This method will also place the company in a position 
in which its own costs can be used against competitive methods of 
transportation, whether under its own control or under the manage- 
ment of contractors who serve it. 


The Governing Organization Principles 


It is unlikely that any single solution will suffice for all 
conditions. But, in any given case, the decision concerning the 
extent to which integration of the trucking functions should be 
carried, the place this activity should have in the general busi- 
ness organization, and especially the organization relation it 
should assume toward the department charged with the general 
traffic functions, seems to depend on the choice among five of 
the eight principles that appear to govern the association of 
activities for management. 

(1) The principle that an activity should be assigned to the 
department that makes the most use of it would justify alloca- 
tion of motor highway equipment used only on the plant, to the 
intra-plant transport organization, and, if used mainly in con- 
struction and maintenance, then to that department. Present 
methods of costing would, doubtless, accumulate the costs in 
those terms, and the departments would insist on controlling 
the factors that affect the costs. The operation of trucks from 
branch houses might also involve this principle, as well as the 
two following. 

(2) The principle that certain activities do not “break 
clean” and that responsibility cannot really be achieved unless 
they are placed under the same authority, has concrete applica- 
tion to the case of truck-driver salesmen. Here delivery 
activities are inseparable from the selling ones and policies 
designed to produce high efficiency in the one may lower effi- 
ciency for the other. Truck economy necessarily watches the 
relation between ton miles and truck miles; aims to reduce idle 
time, empty mileage, maintenance costs, and so on. Sales 
departments likewise desire to reduce delivery expense; but they 
must also control selling expense. Since the selling function 
will, doubtless, be regarded as more important, it is probable 
that this viewpoint will dominate. Little imagination is required 
to perceive that the routing of trucks and salesmen to conform 
to market necessities and plans may increase trucking expenses. 
For example, trucks must be despatched at times convenient for 
salesmen to call on customers, and not necessarily at the time 
when trucking could be performed more economically; trucks 
remain idle while salesmen make the calls; the salesmen’s 
routes are not necessarily the best ones for delivery, for sales- 
men may be somewhat specialized according to class of cus- 
tomers, and physical over-lapping of routes may result; salesmen 
call for collections or at places where no sales are effected; the 
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trucks may carry larger loads than are needed to meet the 
demand; salesmen could hardly be expected to bother with 
return loads, unless the return of empty containers and over- 
speeding of trucks may take place. All this means a waste of 
transportation. 

A dual scheme of control is conceivable; the driver might 
be made responsible to the sales-manager for sales and to the 
trucking superintendent for economical operation of the vehicle. 
But suppose the policies conflict. As shown in previous articles, 
present day organization thought is rather skeptical of the 
wisdom of such arrangements. If the trucking supervisor is 
under the authority of the sales-manager, then the sales policy 
will prevail. Possibly the maintenance function may be sep- 
arated from that of operation, though here, as in the case of 
other transport agencies, transport economy is, doubtless, pro- 
moted by combining under a single authority both of these 
functions. But someone must give way, and it is at least argu- 
able in such cases that less is sacrificed by segregating main- 
tenance from truck operation than by attempting to separate 
truck operation from the selling function, in which case the 
maintenance division must perform its task as well as it can. 
assuming that trucks will be operated to produce maximum 
sales. Transportation is always pretty close to marketing; but 
here the two activities are more intimately associated with 
each other than is ordinarily the case. 

(3) The principle that an activity should be assigned to 
that department whose head is interested in and capable of 
according it intelligent supervision is involved. In a general 
sense, any department charged with the cost is likely to be 
interested in economy of performance, but it may not be able 
to give adequate supervision. Industrial traffic men, doubtless, 
would be interested in trucking activities; if the mechanical side 
be excepted, they should be as able generally to supervise the 
function as other business executives. Exceptions based on 
personal experience do, of course, exist. In any event, it would 
probably be necessary to delegate the mechanical function to 
a specialist. But, if the fleets are scattered at several plants 
and branches, the issue concerning absentee supervision again 
comes to the front. This function is one that requires careful 
attention from men familiar with local conditions, first, because 
the activity generally is a local one, and second, because men 
employed in maintenance and operation require rather constant 
supervision. Economical operation requires much study of local 
conditions and it would probably be less amenable to general 
instructions than would be shipping and receiving activities. 

(4) The competitive principle receives application when 
it is decided, as a matter of policy, to place trucking on its own 
feet and practically operate it as an independent business, 
except that it serves only the parent industry. Under such a 
policy it is likely that an attempt will be made to levy charges 
against the using departments according to the going rate, to 
regulate service so as to control costs strictly, and to show 
profits and losses as credits and debits to the trucking division. 
That is, trucking profits and losses are segregated from those 
that result from other operations of the business. Such a 
policy logically leads to a considerable degree of integration of 
the trucking functions in that department. For it is patently 
difficult to hold the trucking superintendent responsible for 
costs that he cannot control. For example, drivers can decidedly 
affect the cost of operations; yet if they are under the authority 
of other departments, the trucking division cannot really control 
— cost factor. The author of the foregoing quotation properly 
asks: 


But how can costs obtained under these conditions be a guide if 
the burden of cost reduction is imposed upon a motor transportation 
superintendent having no jurisdiction over drivers, despite their 
influence on the cost of operation of the trucks, and equally important, 
wats no jurisdiction over the dispatching and routing of the equip- 
m s 


The protest, of course, is directed against the violation of 
the organization principle that, in the delegation of authority, 
the power conferred should correspond to the responsibility 
exacted. 

Such a method of operation will probably strike a fairer 
balance between service and cost considerations, especially if 
the bureau is not under the authority of the departments it 
serves. The greater the degree of integration of trucking func- 
tions, the more accurate will be the cost figures for such opera- 
tions, for then they will include practically all the costs that 
the firm incurs by reason of such operation. This will afford a 
more accurate comparison with commercial trucking firms and 
show whether the service is costing more or less than it would 
if obtained from outside firms. And this method of organization 
would constitute the trucking department a check on the 
activities of departments it serves; at least it could prevent 
the concealment of a selling loss in any given district under 
cover of trucking profits, or vice-versa. It is precisely here that 
the marketing departments may interpose objections, for they 
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may be willing to furnish unprofitable service in order to achieve 
some fancied marketing objective. The comment is sometimes 
made that trucking activities of merchants extend over a wider 
radius than commercial trucking firms find it economical to 
exceed. These considerations pertain to the question, whether 
marketing departments should control the policy of trucking 
divisions or whether neutralization would not be the better 
olicy. 

‘ The competitive principle may warrant a specialized truck- 
ing department, but it does not indicate whether to it should 
be accorded major status, or it should be subordinated to some 
other department, such as the traffic division. If trucking really 
is one of the most important activities, no objection may be 
offered to ranking it as a major department. But it must be 
remembered that other activities clamor for such ranking and 
that the principle of limitation of the number of executives 
reporting to the chief executive must not be ignored. 

(5) The question must be considered whether or not this 
function should be coordinated with the traffic activities in the 
organization scheme. It must be admitted that many contacts 
exist between traffic and off-plant trucking, at least. If truck 
drivers, in receipting for goods from railroad companies, fail 
properly to inspect them and to obtain proper notations for 
loss and damage, obviously the traffic claims bureau will have 
a more difficult task. The routing desks can reduce trucking 
costs by concentrating inbound 1. c. 1. consignments at one 
station, so as to reduce the number and distance of truck hauls; 
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and traffic may actually increase the freight rates paid, because 
the resulting location of the shipments will diminish trucking 
costs by an even greater amount. Traffic may substitute trap 
cars for trucking, or vice versa; may replace peddler cars by 
carloads to branches and trucking therefrom, or by trucking over 
the entire distance. Traffic should have a rather intimate 
knowledge of trucking costs in order to check the rates quoted 
by common carrier trucking concerns and to make comparisons 
with rail rates; it should have a rather intimate acquaintance 
with trucking conditions to appraise store-door delivery plans, 
and to negotiate with rail carriers for improvements in station 
operating conditions. It is becoming clear that one of the most 
important transportation questions of today centers about co- 
ordination, in the sense of an economical assignment of facili- 
ties to the task; and also that, where transport instrumentalities 
are competitively operated, the responsibility for a wise choice 
rests with informed traffic men. 

It cannot be maintained that these results will not be 
achieved in any measure, unless traffic departments have au- 
thority over off-plant trucking. But, taking human nature as 
it is, it does seem maintainable that industrial traffic men will 
have a greater incentive to reduce trucking costs if the savings 
therefrom definitely appear in their own budgets, and will 
achieve more familiarity with the relative costs to the firm of 
truck and rail transport if they are made responsible for both. 
The value of organization schemes in educating an executive to 
assume broader viewpoints should not be overlooked. 
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FORD AND SHIPPING BOARD 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Members of the Shipping Board expressed concern this 
week over ocean shipping activities of the Ford Motor Company, 
but it was admitted that, in the absence of legislation giving 
the board power to deal with such a situation, nothing could 
be done about them. 

The board was advised by J. C. Jenkins, vice-president of 
the Merchant Fleet Corporation, that seven foreign-flag vessels 
of British, German, Japanese, Danish and Norwegian registry 
had been chartered recently to handle Ford overseas shipments, 
Some time ago Mr. Jenkins advised the board that the motor- 
ship Cissy. had been chartered to the Ford Motor Company for 
auto shipments to Santos, Brazil. 

Officials of the board are aroused not only because foreign 
vessels are chartered to handle Ford shipments, but also be- 
cause at least one of the vessels is reported to be soliciting 
other general cargo, the Ford shipments not occupying the 
entire vessel, for Havre and Rotterdam in competition with the 
America France and American Diamond lines of the Shipping 
Board and at less than the conference rates. 

The stability of the ocean rate structure, as well as the 
development of liner service, is threatened by practices such 
as that charged against the vessel said to have been chartered 
for Ford shipments, according to officials. Hope was expressed 
that ‘Mr. Ford might be prevailed upon to improve his ways. 

Mr. Ford came into conflict with the Shipping Board several 
years ago by reason of failure to file maximum rates and charges 
for shipments moving in his vessels in the intercoastal service. 
The board’s regulations were complied with and the matter was 
closed. 


OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


The first report of fixtures for grain shipments by the Farm 
Board and a slight improvement in the West Indies trade are 
the outstanding developments in the full cargo market of the 
past few days. Otherwise, freight brokers’ reviews of the situa- 
tion report, little has occurred to change the outlook for future 
business. The West Indies improvement has steadied rates 
somewhat and created a better tone generally. 

The three fixtures by the Farm Board were made on the 
basis of 8 cents Antwerp-Rotterdam for March loading. Another 
fixture from New York was made for May loading on the basis 
of 9 cents Antwerp or Rotterdam. There has been further 
inquiry, but the bulk of business is being done by regular liners 
on berth. Tonnage continues rather limited. So far only six 
fixtures have been made for the opening of navigation at Mon- 
treal, a poor showing. 





Interest in coal cargoes to west Italy and the Adriatic for 
April and May remains quiet, although business offers in this 
direction, but at rates which fail to attract owners. One fixture 
to Rio de Janeiro has recently been reported on the basis of 
$2.50 for loading early in May. 

There is little demand for transatlantic sugar tonnage and 
little is offering. Fixture of an 11,000-ton vessel from Cuba to 
Liverpool was reported at 14s for April and another small ship 
took a cargo for United Kingdom-Continent from Santo Domingo 
middle April, at 14s 6d. 

For the first time in some weeks a lumber cargo was fixed 
from Atlantic and Gulf ports to the Plate. This business was 
done at about $13 from several loading ports to Montevideo, 
Buenos Aires and Rosario for April. The rate accepted is some- 
what better than that for the last charter made in this direction. 

The tankers’ market continues dull. Black oil carriers are 
in some demand, Gulf-Tampico to United Kingdom-Continent for 
May, but charterers are holding off. 

Ocean bills of lading are now accepted on entry at the 
Custom House only when shipments are to be cleared in the 
name of the consignees, or unless the documents have been 
properly indorsed by an officer of the corporation or the prin- 
cipal named. The ruling is a protective measure to guard 
against release to other than the proper parties. 

Heretofore bills of lading have been accepted when indorsed 
by individuals holding power of attorney for consignees. It 
frequently occurs that importers turn shipments over to some- 
one else for clearance and have instructed brokers or others 
acting for them to transfer the documents. This is no longer 
allowed unless power of attorney is on file at the Custom House 
expressly authorizing the indorsing of bills of lading. 

The order follows the recent abolition of bonds given at 
time of entry for missing bills of lading. If the documents are 
not at hand a carrier’s certificate is required. 


Hereafter the New York Custom House will be open on 
Saturday until 1 o’clock for the transaction of business instead 
of closing, except for a few clerks, at 12 o’clock, as has been 
the practice for many years. The change in hours results from 
a law passed in the closing session of Congress providing a 
forty-four-hour week. The later closing of the Custom House 
is necessary to meet the minimum of working hours per week. 
Officials expect a further change in the week-day schedule. 

Announcement is made by the Dimon Steamship Company 
that an arrangement has been entered into for the operation of 
the steamers San Pedro and San Bernardino of the Pacific 
Atlantic Steamship Company (Quaker Line), in the intercoastal 
service of the Dimon Line. 

Effective immediately, the Brazilian Consulate announces 
a reduction of bill of lading visa and consular fees on all ship- 
ments forwarded on the Lloyd Brasileiro Line, which is owned 
by the Brazilian government. The bill of lading visa fee is 
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reduced from $1.65 to 83 cents and the consular fees are reduced 
50 per cent. 

The Paeific Coast-European Conference has fixed the fol- 
lowing rates to terminal ports in the United Kingdom and 
Continental Europe, excepting French ports: Canned goods, 
60 cents per 100 pounds, against 70 cents previously; dried fruits, 
65 cents per 100 pounds, against 75 cents previously. This 
covers all ports and all lines in the trade except destinations 
in Sweden and Norway, in regard to which corresponding action 
was excepted later after telegraphic approval of the principals 
of companies operating to these two countries. To French 
ports the canned goods rate is the same as to other destinations 
in the United Kingdom and Hamburg-Bordeaux range, but the 
dried fruit rate is 70 cents, which represents a 10-cent reduction, 
as do the other reductions made. 

Although the seasonal year does not end until April 30, the 
conference rates are effective immediately. The member lines 
have the option of declaring upon which of their ships the re- 
duction will actually go into effect. The same rates will be 
quoted by the non-conference or associated lines, two of which 
had announced these quotations two days prior to the conference 
decision. 

No change was made in the system of arbitraries to out- 
ports. The terminal ports to which the 60-cent rate on canned 
and 65-cent rate on dried fruit apply are as follows: United 
Kingdom-Avonmouth, Cardiff, Glasgow, Hull, Leith, Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, Middlesbrough, Southampton and New- 
castle-on-Tyne; Continent-Amsterdam, Antwerp, Bremen, Ham- 
burg and Rotterdam. Bordeaux, Dunkirk and Havre are base 
ports in France upon which the 70-cent dried fruit rate 
applies, and Bergen, Gothenburg, Malmo and Oslo are the ter- 
minal ports in Norway and Sweden in respect to which formal 
announcement is yet to be made. 

The week’s developments comprised the most critical stage 
through which the Pacific Coast-European Conference, considered 
the most stable of Pacific coast steamship conferences, had 
passed in several years and there was widespread satisfaction 
in shipping circles that an amicable settlement was reached 
with so little delay. Fear was expressed that the rate disturb- 
ances of the intercoastal and other trades would spread to the 
European route, but this danger apparently has been definitely 
averted. The intercoastal rate disturbances were a factor in 
the European deliberations, though it is figured that intercoastal 
competition, with transshipment on the north Atlantic, will not 
be a serious threat unless eastbound intercoastal quotations 
are broken considerably below their present level. 

Australian shipowners have informed producers and export- 
ers that they are prepared to renew for a year contracts ex- 
piring June 30 at the existing rates for all classes of cargo 
shipped overseas from Australia. They will, however, require 
reconsideration of the exchange surcharge on refrigerated cargo, 
which was fixed at 3 per cent before the recent rapid rise in 
the exchange. 





OCEAN AGREEMENTS 


The following agreement filed in compliance with section 
15 of the shipping act of 1916 was approved by the Shipping 
Board March 25: 


American Scantic Line, Inc., with Arnold Bernstein Line and 
Det Forenede Dampskibs Selskab: The parties to this agreement are 
also parties to an agreement (No. 1368) previously filed with and 
approved by the board, which provided for apportionment of unboxed 
automobile traffic from New York to Denmark on the basis of 50 per 
cent to Bernstein Line and 50 per cent to Det Forenede and American 
Scantic Line jointly. The present agreement provides for the division 
of the 50 per cent of the cargo of unboxed automobiles allotted to 
Det Forenede and American Scantic Line under that agreement on 
the basis of 30 per cent to the American Scantic Line and 20 per 
cent to Det Forenede. The agreement is to be effective from date 
of approval by the board until the end of the year 1931 and from 
year to year thereafter, subject to termination by any party upon 
three months’ notice on or before September 1 of any year. 


The following modifications of conference agreements were 
approved by the board: 


South Atlantic and Gulf Ports to Mediterranean: The original 
agreement established a conference having jurisdiction over rates 
on all commodities of United States and Canadian origin shipped 
from Gulf and South Atlantic ports to Mediterranean ports. The 
modification approved eliminates sulphur in bulk, grain and phosphate 
rock as conference rate commodities. 

Spanish North Atlantic Conference: The modification eliminates 
provision permitting withdrawal on 60 days’ notice and pledges all 
members to remain so at least until December 31, 1931. 

Gulf to French Atlantic and Channel Ports: In the original agree- 
ment, a clause authorized the lines to refund to shippers of cotton 
and cotton linters penalties assessed against their shipments as the 
result of deviation of vessels of the member lines. The purpose of 
the modification approved is to authorize the member lines to refund 
to shippers insurance penalties assessed against their shipments of 
cotton and cotton linters when carried on deck. 


Cancellation of all through billing arrangements of the 
Calmar Line with various other carriers was approved by the 
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board. These arrangements have heretofore existed with ten 
companies as follows: Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Java Pacific Line, 
Oriole Lines, Lloyd Royal Belge, American Scantic Line, Inc., 
Bull Insular Line, the New York and Porto Rico Steamship 
Company, Yankee Line, American Brazil Line, and Colombian 
Steamship Company, Inc. 


WORLD’S MERCHANT MARINE 


Ocean going merchant marine fleets of the world were 
greater by 220 ships, of 2,000 gross tons and over, aggregating 
1,732,452 gross tons, at the close of last year than at the close 
of 1929, according to a report completed by the Bureau of Re- 
search of the Shipping Board. At the beginning of this year, 
Great Britain maintained a commanding lead in volume of ton- 
nage with more than 18 million gross tons, while the United 
a remained in second place with approximately half as 
muc 


Due to the scrapping program of the government, under 
which the Shipping Board is seeking to do away with vessels 
unlikely to be useful for active operation, the net total tonnage 
of the American fleets shrunk by 71 vessels of about 250,000 
tons. The total volume of private American tonnage, however, 
was increased by 240,000 tons in the year, these additions being 
accounted for largely by government sales and vessels com- 
pleted for mail lines operating in foreign trade. In its summary 
of the report the bureau says: 





Last year a total of 359 ocean going vesesis of 2,000 gross tons 
and over were placed in service by the principal maritime countries 
of the world. Of this number 15 were owned in the United States, 
1389 in Great Britain, 20 in Japan, 12 in France, 4 in Italy, 21 in the 
Netherlands, 71 in Norway, 13 in Germany, 12 in Sweden, 14 in Den- 
mark, 5 in Spain and 33 in other foreign countries. In spite of 
the depressed financial condition prevailing, the United States added 
15 ships of 143,014 gross tons to her fleet, the number and gross 
tonnage being practically double the amounts added in the previous 
year, and exceeding in both number and tonnage the new vessels 
constructed in any year since 1921. 

Of the total world merchant fleet of 9,453 vessels aggregating 
51,175,713 gross tons recorded as of January 1, 1931, 8,338 were steam- 
ships with a total tonnage of 43,894,641 gross tons, the remaining 
1,115 being motorships with a tonnage of 7,281,072 gross tons. More 
than 72.3 per cent of the number and 62.2 per cent of the tonnage of 
the ocean going merchant fleets were cargo vessels, numbering 6,837 
ships of 31,852,195 gross tons. Combination passenger and freight ves- 
sels made up 14.8 per cent of the number and 22.8 per cent of the ton- 
nage with 1,404 ships of 11,673,223 gross tons; and tankers accounted 
for 12.8 per cent of the number and 14.8 per cent of the tonnage, with 
1,212 ships of 7,650,295 gross tons. 

While the merchant marine of the United States in the year 1930 
showed a net decrease of 71 vessels and 249,918 gross tons, the pri- 
vately owned American merchant fleet showed an increase of 27 
vessels and 241,150 gross tons. The decrease accounted for by re- 
ductions in the government owned fleet due to the transfer of vessels 
to private owners, and of vessels sold for scrapping or for transfer 
to foreign registry. 

Merchant fleets of foreign countries, except Spain, were uniform 
in showing net increases throughout the year, Great Britain with 16 
vessels, 163,594 tons; Jappan 7 vessels, 128,889 tons; France 15 vessels, 
104,627 tons; Italy 5 vessels, 63,335 tons; the Netherlands 16 vessels, 
157,204 tons; Norway 93 vessels, 633,344 tons; Germany 13 vessels, 
124,940 tons; Sweden 9 vessels, 68,101 tons; Denmark 14 vessels, 56,988 
tons. Spain showed a decrease of 2 vessels but an increase of 12,640 
tons; other countries increased 105 vessels and 468,708 tons. 

Great Britain’s merchant marine exceeded all other countries on 
January 1, 1931, both in number and tonnage, with 3,050 ocean going 
vessels having a tonnage of 18,220,830 gross tons. The United States 
stood second with 1,624 vessels of 9,276,190 gross tons, while Japan 
was third in number with 631 vessels, and fourth in tonnage with 
3,151,226 gross tons. Norway was fourth in number with 575 ships 
and seventh in tonnage with 2,832,377 gross tons, Germany was fifth 
in number with 571 ships, although third in tonnage with 3,286,542 
gross tons, followed by France, Italy and the Netherlands in the 
order named with 542, 536 and 472 ships, respectively, and 2,838,023, 
2,877,083 and 2,590,685 gross tons, respectively, while Spain, Sweden 
and Denmark complete the list of principal maritime countries with 
206, 187 and 152 vessels, respectively, and tonnages of 801,504, 828,220 
and 643,323 gross tons, respectively. 

Only 14 of the 9,453 ships have a gross tonnage of 30,000 tons 
or more each, and these were owned by the five principal participants 
in the trans-Atlantic trade, the United States having 1, Great Britain 
6, France 2, Italy 2 and Germany 3. 

The extent to which motor vessels are being utilized by the vari- 
ous foreign countries in their ocean trade is brought out in the 
report. Of the total of 1,115 ships of this type in service on Janu- 
ary 1, 1931, 79 were owned in the United States, 327 in Great Britain, 
49 in Japan, 15 in France, 57 in Italy, 59 in the Netherlands, 238 in 
Norway, 75 in Germany, 77 in Sweden, 60 in Denmark, 16 in Spain 
and 63 in other countries. 

Only three motor vessels of more than 25,000 gross tons were 
included, 1 of 32,650 tons being owned in Italy, 1 of 26,943 tons in Great 
Britain, 1 of 25,082 tons in France. 

The United States had no motor vessels of more than 15,000 gross 
tons, ste 


ABOLITION OF SHIPPING BOARD 


Representative Williamson, of South Dakota, chairman of 
the House committee on expenditures, in a statement issued 
March 25 said a study was being made of the advisability of 
abolishing the Shipping Board and Fleet Corporation and trans- 
ferring their activities to the Department of Commerce with 
such of their personnel as might be necessary “to keep the 
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dwindling fleet going until it can be wound up to the best ad- 
vantage by the government.” 

Mr. Williamson reviewed in his statement the activities of 
the committee which have to do with the effecting of economies 
in the executive and independent establishments of the federal 
government and the effecting of such reorganization as would 
result in greater efficiency. 

Proposals for transfer of the activities of the Shipping 
Board and Fleet Corporation to the Department of Commerce 
have been made a number of times since the end of the war, 
but those organizations not only have continued to function 
but also Congress has substantially increased the duties of the 
Shipping Board with respect to the administration of the ship 
construction loan and ocean mail provisions of the marine acts 
of 1920 and 1928. 


INTERCOASTAL REGULATION 


Elisha Lee, vice-president, Pennsylvania Railroad, address- 
ing the Association of Security Salesmen at Philadelphia, March 
25, speaking, among other things, of “the chaotic conditions 
with respect to rates which have developed in the intercoastal 
shipping trade between our Atlantic and Pacific ports, and 
which are greatly intensifying the previously existing competi- 
tive influence of the Panama Canal,” said: 


Due to a very heavy excess cargo capacity—in part the after- 
math of the war, and in part the effect of the commercial depression 
—the Intercoastal Conference, which until recently exercised some 
degree of control over domestic shipping rates via the Canal, has 
broken down. In the total absence of governmental control over port- 
to-port rates, the ensuing scramble for business has become far 
more acute and destructive than ever before experienced in the 
history of the trade. ‘‘Distress’’ space, that is, space in a vessel 
for which no cargo is obtainable at anything like normal rates, and 
which may be secured for almost anything the shipper offers, is con- 
stantly going begging at our great ports. A large proportion of the 
intercoastal voyages are undoubtedly being made at a loss. More- 
over, different shippers, with different means of pressure and dif- 
ferent degrees of influence, are able to obtain rates which vary 
accordingly, and result in serious discrimination. 

The effect on railroad traffic and revenues is exceedingly in- 
jurious and confusing. Abnormally low vessel rates between inter- 
coastal points cause rail traffic originating far inland, and normally 
moving all-rail, to be diverted to a seaport, often diametrically away 
from final destination, in order that part of the transportation may 
be effected by water. The shipper may thus temporarily get a lower 
rate, but badly needed revenues are taken from the rail lines, while 
the freight is subject to needless rehandling and moved by a circuitous 
instead of direct route, all of which is a waste of transportation 
and uneconomic. 

The unsoundness of the situation urgently requires, as a first 

remedial step, the placing of port-to-port intercoastal shipping—and 
lake and coastal as well—under federal regulative control with the 
railroads, including provisions requiring the filing of tariffs and strict 
adherence to them, as is required of the railroads. 
_ With reference to coastal, as opposed to intercoastal shipping, it 
is only fair to say that_a fair degree of stability is being maintained 
in the rate schedules. -The rates themselves, however, are abnormally 
low, due to the fact that a large proportion of the vessels in this 
trade, as in the intercoastal, are Shipping Board boats, purchased 
from the government at far jess than their cost of construction. 

In other words, this form of transportation, much of which is in 
severe competition with the railroads, is not required to bear any- 
thing like its full capital charges, whereas the railroads are. Perhaps 
we —— to make the best of this until the Shipping Board boats 
wear out. 


CROWLEY HEADS FLEET CORPORATION 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Elmer C. Crowley, formerly president of the Fleet Corpora- 
tion, was elected president of the corporation, March 26, by the 
Shipping Board to fill the vacancy that has existed since August 
26, 1930, when John R. Gordon, president, died. The new presi- 
dent has been the New York district director of the Fleet Cor- 
poration. His former term of office as president extended from 
the fall of 1925 to the summer of 1926. The position of president 
of the Fleet Corporation carries a salary of $18,000 a year. 

Mr. Crowley’s previous service as president came to an end 
July 8, 1926, when, by a vote of four to two, he was removed 
by the board and Brigadier General A. C. Dalton was appointed 
as his successor. Chairman O’Connor and Commissioners Hill, 
Teller and Walsh voted for acceptance of the Crowley resigna- 
tion, which had been in the hands of the board, and Commission- 
ers Benson and Plummer voted against acceptance and against 
appointment of General Dalton. Only Chairman O’Connor and 
Commissioner Plummer, of the members who participated in 
the voting, are now members of the board. 

At the time Mr. Crowley said no reason was given for his 
removal, adding that the only act of his that had met with 
disapproval of the board, so far as he knew, was his opposition 
to sale of the American Oriental Mail Line ships to R. Stanley 
Dollar. He said he had had the most hearty support of Com- 
missioners Benson and Plummer “who admittedly know more 
about merchant shipping than any other members.” 

Commissioner Plummer said the board had removed a man 
whose entire life had been devoted to the successful sailing, 
building and operating of American ships. Commissioner Ben- 
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son said Mr. Crowley had made a most efficient president and 
that he did not believe it possible to get a man in this country 
who had a more practical grasp of the American shipping situa- 
tion or a better idea of the measures that should be taken to 
solve the practical problems facing the Shipping Board. 

When originally appointed as president, Mr. Crowley suc- 
ceeded Admiral L. C. Palmer, who had been appointed at the 
suggestion of President Coolidge. The members of the board 
who brought about Mr. Cro.ey’s appointment at that time were 
opposed to Admiral Palme: ad acted without consulting Presi- 
dent Coolidge. 

In a statement issued after the removal of Mr. Crowley, 
Chairman O’Connor said a majority of the board felt that “we 
required the services of a big executive trained in organization 
on a large scale—a man who had had long experience in im- 
portant executive work. At the same time we wanted a man 
who had been actively engaged in ocean transportation. General 
Dalton seemed to us to fill the bill.” 

General Dalton, however, before he completed his service 
with the Fleet Corporation, was made vice-president and general 
manager of the Fleet Corporation instead of president. A reor- 
ganization was effected whereby Chairman O’Connor filled the 
position of president. General Dalton finally resigned as vice- 
president January 31, 1929. Later Mr. Gordon was made presi- 
dent. 

The office of president of the Fleet Corporation has been 
the center of many heated controversies, but as time has passed 
and as the process of liquidation of the affairs of the corpora- 
tion has gone forward in a substantial way, these controversies 
have become less pronounced due to the fact that the scope of 
activities of the corporation has been greatly curtailed. J. Cald- 
well Jenkins, vice-president of the corporation, had been men- 
tioned several times as a successor to Mr. Gordon. Mr. Crowley 
has been identified with the ocean shipping business for years. 


INTERCOASTAL CONFERENCE DATA 


The Shipping Board announced March 25 that it had de- 
clined to postpone further an order dated December 17, 1930, 
directing the members of the former United States intercoastal 
conference to file full data concerning proceedings of the 
conference, all agreements entered into by the conference mem- 
bers, and the amount of payments to and receipts from the 
freight earnings pool maintained during the life of the con- 
ference. The last postponement, which was for twenty days, 
was granted as of March 16. 

The order was issued originally while the conference, which 
has been disbanded, was in existence. Evidence in possession 
of the board indicated that all agreements and similar matter 
required to be submitted to the board under section 15 of the 
shipping act had not been submitted. After the conference was 
disbanded, the former members thereof took the position that 
they should not be required to submit the information called for. 
The board, however, took the opposite view. 


RAIL-WATER DIVISIONS 


The Commission, by méans of No. 24160, in the matter of 
divisions of joint interterritorial rates between official and 
southern territories, has instituted a proceeding looking to the 
prescription of divisions of joint class and commodity rates be- 
tween points in official territory on the one hand and southern 
territory on the other, about which the railroads and the coast- 
wise ship lines are in disagreement. The proceeding has been 
set for hearing in Washington, before Examiner Howard Hosmer, 
on May 11. 

Announcement of the inquiry was made the day after the 
Supreme Court, in No. 85, United States of America vs. Munson 
Steamship Line, handed down an opinion sustaining the position 
of the steamship line with regard to so-called non-concurrence 
rates from trunk line territory through Baltimore to Florida 
points. The position of the steamer line was that the law did 
not, as contended by the Commission, require it to file tariffs 
with the Commission because the transportation was not under 
a common arrangement between it and the railroads that brought 
the traffic to the origin port. The inquiry, however, had been 
ordered long before the decision of the court was made. The 
order, requiring the listing of all the railroads and steamship 
lines involved, was a long and tedious task which delayed its 
issuance by the Commission. 

There is an impression that the decision of the court will 
have a considerable influence in the course the inquiry will take. 
Eastern railroads because rail-and-water routes would short-haul 
them and reduce their revenues, generally speaking, have re- 
fused to make common arrangements such as the Commission 
contended had been made by the railroads serving Baltimore 
and the steamship lines taking freight from that port. New 
England carriers have not been as adverse as eastern trunk lines. 
The latter have always been opposed. The Commission has 
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never unequivocally condemned non-concurrence rates, but in the 
Southern Class Rate and Southwestern Revision cases it has ex- 
pressed disapproval. In both cases it has been toward a joint 
rate basis. In a number of cases joint rail-and-water rates have 
been ordered. The scope of the proceeding instituted by the 
Commission is indicated by the substantive parts of the order 
instituting the inquiry as follows: 


It is ordered, that a proceeding of inquiry and _ investigation 
be, and it is hereby, instituted for the purpose of determining whether 
the present divisions of joint rates on classes and all commodities 
between points in official territory, including Illinois, on the one 
hand, and southern territory, except the rates on citrus fruits from 
southern territory via Maryland-Virginia gateways to destinations 
in Buffalo-Pittsburgh, trunkline, and New England territories, divi- 
sions of which are involved in No. 24069, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Company et al. vs. Arcade & Attica Railroad Corp. et al., are unjust, 
unreasonable, inequitable or unduly preferential and prejudicial as 
between the carriers parties thereto, and what will be the just, 
reasonable, and equitable divisions to be received by the several 
earriers named as respondents in this proceeding. 

It is further ordered, that in respect of the following rates this 
proceeding shall include the question whether just, reasonable, and 
equitable divisions of such rates shall be prescribed for the period 
subsequent to the ‘entry of this order, and if so what will be just, 
reasonable and equitable divisions thereof: 

(a) The interterritorial class rates prescribed in Southern Class 
Rate Investigation, 100 I. C. C. 513, 109 I. C. C. 300, 113 I. C. C. 200, 


122 I. C. C. 667; 

(b) Interterritorial rates prescribed in Standard Paint Co. vs. 
Director General, 112 I. C. C. 589; Georgia Peach Growers Exch. vs. 
A. G. S. R. R. Co., 139 I. C. C. 143; Bear Brand Hosiery Co. vs. 
A., B. & A. Ry. Co., 140 I. C. C. 109; Mathieson Alkali Works vs. 
Louisville & N. R. Co., 153 I. C. C. 784; Armstrong Cork Co. vs. 
Pennsylvania R. Co., 153 I. C. C. 189; Dixie Sales Co. vs. Aberdeen 
& Rockfish R. Co., 163 I. C. C. 620; Silicate of Soda in Southern 
Territory, 165 I. C. C. 336; Southeastern Sugar Investigation, 132 
I. C. C. 477, 142 I. C. C. 459; Virginia State Horticultural Soc. vs. 
Aberdeen & R. R. Co., 169 I. C. C. 295; Railroad Commission of 
Florida vs. A. & R. R. R., 144 I. C. C. 603 (except rates the divisions 
of which are in issue in No. 24069 as aforesaid); R. T. Vanderbilt 
Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R., 167 I. C. C. 319, and all other proceedings 
in which the Commission has prescribed or may hereafter prescribe 
interterritorial rates between official and southern territories. 


BAR ASSOCIATION HEARINGS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


The committee on commerce of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, at its annual meeting in New York this week, was urged 
to recommend federal legislation putting motor truck companies 
owned by the railroads under the jurisdiction of the Commission 
and to support the White Bill in Congress for the simplification 
of ocean bills of lading. Rush C. Butler, of Chicago, chairman 
of the committee, presided at the hearings, which were public. 
Other members of the committee present were Arthur M. Geary, 
Portland, Ore.; Raoul E. Desvernine, New York, and Oscar C. 
Hull, Detroit. 

Favoring the amendment of the interstate commerce act 
to permit a railroad or steamship company to make through 
rates on freight shipments where motor trucks are used and 
the motor truck companies are subsidiaries of the carriers, 
William H. Chandler, manager of the traffic bureau of the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York, and chairman of the Shippers’ 
Conference of Greater New York, said the railroads were largely 
responsible for the growth of motor truck operation. He de- 
clared that such rates, when made, should be subject to the 
regulation of the Commission. 

“In New York City,” he said, “we have been endeavoring 
for years to get the railroads to see the necessity for improving 
their service and giving shippers what their business requires, 
but without success. If the railroads would go into short-haul 
transportation we would welcome it.” 

He told the committee that all the railroads wanted was 
regulation that would put their competitors out of business. 
They were jealous of the business done by the motor truck 
companies, he said. 

LaRue Brown, counsel for the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, said there was no reason why the committee 
should not indorse the proposed legislation. The business 
interests involved were all in favor of it, he said, but the motor 
industry and the shippers generally appeared to be opposed to 
regulation of trucks. 

Answering the contention that the trucks were subsidized 
by the construction of highways, he said the advantages ob- 
tained by the public from this flexible service far outweighed 
the small excess cost of modern highway construction over that 
required by non-commercial traffic. 

Discussing the recent Commission investigation, he said the 
railroads were complaining of losing to the trucks less-than-car- 
load short-haul traffic, which, he said, yielded little or no profit. 

“The answer,” he declared, “is not in regulation disguised 
to cripple a competitor, but in the intelligent use by the rail- 
roads themselves of the new and flexible agency which the 
= truck provides as a substitute for unprofitable rail serv- 
ce.” 
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He said the bill proposing regulation of trucks, which failed 
of enactment in Congress, would be reintroduced. 

Howard Ayres, of the Chamber of Commerce of New York, 
asked the committee to support the White bill. This bill, which 
is along the lines of the international convention known as the 
Hague Rules, aims to simplify the present complicated docu- 
ment used by the steamship companies. He said the measure 
had the support of practically all the principal shippers’ organ- 
izations, including the packing interests, which had formerly 
opposed it. 

A spokesman for the packers, Norman Draper, of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, Chicago, also urged support of 
the measure. He declared it would be beneficial to shippers, 
shipowners, bankers, and the underwriters and that, in its pres- 
ent form, it would present no valid objections to any interested 
person. Other countries, he said, were waiting to see what 
action the United States would take in the matter before enact- 
ing similar legislation. 


COMMERCE IN U. S. VESSELS 


American-flag vessels in January carried, by value, 33.4 per 
cent of the general imports and 34.6 per cent of the domestic 
exports in the water-borne foreign trade of the United States, 
according to the monthly summary of foreign commerce issued 
by the Department of Commerce. The corresponding percent- 
ages for January, 1929, were 31 for imports and 34.7 for exports. 

For the six months ended with December the percentages 
were 34.2 for imports, as against 30.5 for the same period of 
1929 and 33.9 for exports,.as against 34.4 for the same period 
of 1929. 





TANKER TRAFFIC THROUGH CANAL 

In February, 60 tank ships transited the Panama Canal, with 
an aggregate net tonnage, Panama Canal measurement, of 334,- 
392, on which tolls of $294,447.87 were paid, according to the 
Panama Canal Record. Cargo amounted to 301,655 tons, which 
included 286,667 tons of mineral oils, 8,327 tons of creosote, and 
6,661 tons of cocoanut oil. In point of net tonnage, tanker 
traffic decreased 30.4 per cent in comparison with the tanker 
traffic for the corresponding month a year ago, while cargo 
tonnage decreased 28.7 per cent. 


U. S. HOBOKEN PIER PROPERTY 


The Shipping Board has directed return to Paul W. Chap- 
man, president of United States Lines, Inc., of a good faith 
deposit of $110,000 submitted in connection with a bid of $4,282,- 
000 for Hoboken (N. J.) pier property offered for sale by the 
Fleet Corporation. The board did not act on the bid and return 
of the deposit was sought. Proposed legislation authorizing the 
board to sell the property to the Port of New York Authority 
was pending in Congress when the last session came to an end 
March 4 and it is expected that the matter will be revived at 
the next session. 





PRICE OF STEEL RAILS 


Senator Couzens, of Michigan, chairman of the Senate inter- 
state commerce committee, has sent to the Commission a letter 
bringing up a question as to whether there is an agreement 
between railroads and steel companies whereby prices of steel 
rails are maintained at certain levels. The matter, it is under- 
stood, has been referred to the Department of Justice. 

In a statement issued December 31, 1930, criticizing Presi- 
dent Hoover for the part played by him in urging eastern rail 
executives to agree on a plan for consolidation of the eastern 
railroads, Senator Couzens said there appeared to be “other 
economies not brought around by consolidation that might be 
practiced by the railroads. 

“For example,” continued he, “during the past ten years 
there has been no reduction in the price of rail by the steel 
companies to the railroads. I am informed that they have been 
paying $43 per ton for steel rail during all of this period, while 
other steel products have been reduced on an average of 20 
per cent. I am informed that approximately $90,000,000 have 
been spent by the railroads for steel rail, and had that been 
reduced the same percentage as other steel products the savings 
of the railroads would have been $18,000,000. The fact that 
all companies seem to have been charging the railroads $4? 
per ton would make it appear that there must have been some 
collusion between the railroads and the steel companies.” 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 
The War Department has announced allotment of $60,000 
for Ashland Harbor, Wis., $50,000 for Grays Harbor, Wash. 
$30,000 for Duluth Harbor, Minn., and $15,000 for Bronx River, 
Nt. 
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Inland Waterway Transportation 





BARGE LINE SERVICE 


The American Barge Line Company, operating on the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers, in Ex Parte 102, has asked the Commis- 
sion for a certificate of public convenience and necessity under 
the Denison barge line extension act authorizing it to operate 
on the Ohio, Mississippi, Illinois and Missouri rivers. As to 
the Illinois and Missouri rivers, the applicant said that when 
those streams were opened to navigation it intended to extend 
its service as opportunity might offer in the future. 

The applicant seeks through routes and joint rates via Ohio 
and Mississippi River crossings. It says that it has had in 
effect joint barge-rail rates with rail carriers since April 30, 
1925, which rates were obtained through negotiations. It now 
seeks the benefit of the provisions of the Denison act. 

The applicant said it would compete on traffic between 
Cincinnati and New Orleans with the Mississippi Valley Barge 
Line and between Cairo and New Orleans with the Federal 
Barge Lines, such competition extending also to the interme- 
diate points. 

In the establishment of joint rates applicant requests that 
the Commission fix the same differential which has been ap- 
proved and ordered by the Commission in connection with its 
rulings in Ex Parte 96. It said it was prepared to establish 
by actual record of performance, under tariffs made upon the 
20 per cent differential basis, that this differential was hardly 
sufficient to overcome the disabilities of water service and did 
not serve to divert to its joint rail and water line more than 
a reasonable share of the traffic, as due to the type of traffic 
moved, and the type of equipment used by applicant, applicant 
required 8 to 14 days from Pittsburgh to Memphis and 5 to 7 
days from Memphis to New Orleans, down stream, and up stream 
required from New Orleans to Memphis 10 to 15 days and from 
Memphis to Pittsburgh 12 to 16 days. These time requirements, 
said the applicant, which were average, and the actual experi- 
ence over a period of years, indicated the existence of a decided 
disability which applicant must assume and which must be over- 
come by a reasonably large differential, as required by Inland 
Waterways Corporation act, as amended. 

In reference to the division of the joint rates, as to all ex- 
isting all-rail divisions which have been made in accordance 
with the requirements of paragraph 6 of section 15 of the act 
to regulate commerce, and in accordance with the requirements 
of paragraph 4 of section 1 thereof, applicant says it is prepared 
to allow to connecting rail carriers the lowest all-rail divisions 
applicable from or to the port of interchange, but in view of 
the fact that many existing divisions are not made in accordance 
with the equitable requirements of the act to regulate com- 
merce, applicant expressly reserves the right by subsequent 
application to request the Commission, under the powers con- 
ferred upon it by the Inland Waterways Corporation act, as 
amended, to fix a proper division and to establish the same by 
order, to be made effective from the date of the filing of the 
tariff in question. 

The applicant said there was no substantial security in- 
volved in the rates suggested by it. 


BARGE-RAIL ROUTES AND RATES 


Suspicion on the part of the southwestern railroads that the 
barge lines operating on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers cried 
“wolf” in their recent petition to the Commission seeking modifi- 
cation of the circuity limitations prescribed in Ex Parte 99 (167 
I, C. C. 41, and mimeographed report of December 16, 1930), is 
indicated in reply and comments of all southwestern rail car- 
riers to and on the water line petition which was filed by the 
Mississippi Valley Barge Line Company, the Federal Barge Lines 
and the American Barge Line Company. 

In the water line petition it was averred that the barge 
lines faced a grave emergency, and that the Commission had 
imposed restrictions or limitations with respect to rates and 
Toutes “which must have the effect of completely stifling barge 
line operation.” The railroads say that if they construe the 
betition rightly, “it is pitched solely upon the ground that the 
Petitioners need more traffic.” 

Referring to a statement in the water lines’ petition that 
on the surface it would seem that barge-rail service should go 
forward in vigorous strides, but, as an actual fact, the service 
had reached the point where, without peremptory action on the 
Part of the Commission, it faced complete disaster, the railroads 





asserted there were no facts stated to warrant the conclusion 
expressed by the barge lines. 

“We now desire to state that,” continued the rail carriers, 
“in our opinion, if rail-barge service cannot go forward in vig- 
orous strides when aided by the legislation that has been enacted 
and this Commission’s most liberal interpretation of that legis- 
lation for the encouragement and development of such service, 
that the barge lines stand condemned as impracticable and 
unusable means of transportation. We are not convinced that 
the conclusion stated in the petition is correct. We are rather 
impressed with the thought that petitioners desire all too quickly 
to mature into fully developed systems of transportation with 
a vast tonnage at their disposal rather than to grow slowly, 
maybe, but surely, by their own efforts and to the extent of 
their merit, as the rail carriers have done.” 

“The gravamen of the petition is more routes, lower rates, 
and more traffic without any justifiable grounds therefor being 
stated,” say the rail carriers, in asking that the petition of the 
barge lines be denied. 

Referring to the statement in the barge lines’ petition that 
the Mississippi Valley Barge Line Company was losing $40,000 
a month, the rail carriers said that when the transportation 
facilities serving the territories in question were not only suffi- 
cient to handle the present traffic, but were in dire need of 
greater traffic, and when it was admitted that the new trans- 
portation service would not increase the traffic, but merely pro- 
vided another and additional agency of transportation, “it seems 
to us it is clear there is no public need for the new agency.” 
However, continued the carriers, the agency had been estab- 
lished and the only relevancy of this matter at this time was to 
say that the agencies should not be further encouraged or even 
permitted to make unwarranted expenditures. 

“The volume of the traffic is fairly well known,” said the 
rail carriers, “it is not even adequately supplying the rail car- 
riers. It certainly will not adequately supply both the rail and 
water carriers, and such additional expenditures as are made 
will be made in the light of the possibility of loss such as the 
Mississippi Valley Barge Line alleges it is now suffering.. We 
believe the Commission should control the expenditures of 
water carriers in granting to them certificates of public con- 
venience and necessity, as it controls the expenditures of rail 
carriers in granting to them certificates of public convenience 
and necessity.” 

The Southern, Louisville & Nashville, and the Atlantic Coast 
Line have asked the Commission for a formal hearing on the 
petition of the Mississippi Valley Barge Line Company, the 
Federal Barge Lines and the American Barge Line Company, in 
Ex Parte 99, seeking modification of the circuity limitations. 


NEW YORK BARGE CANAL 


The Merchants’ Association of New York at a meeting of 
its directors March 19, agreed to withdraw its opposition to 
the second passage this year of the Cheney constitutional amend- 
ment authorizing the transfer of the Barge Canal to the federal 
government, provided the legislature, before passing the amend- 
ment, adopts a resolution stating that, in submitting the amend- 
ment to the people, the legislature does not give either expressed 
or implied approval to any transfer of the canal system on the 
terms set forth in the rivers and harbors act of 1930. 

In withdrawing opposition to the amendment, the directors 
acted at the solicitation of the Port of New York Authority and 
on the basis of a letter received from Governor Roosevelt, stat- 
ing that, in his judgment, the amendment itself was so worded 
as to make impossible a transfer under the terms of the rivers 
and habors act. 


WELLAND CANAL TRAFFIC 


“A new record for lake freighters passing through the 
Welland ship canal was established on December 5, 1930, when 
the largest vessel that ever sailed Lake Ontario entered the 
canal at Port Colborne with a cargo of 225,000 bushels of wheat 
—the first of the giant grain carriers of the upper lakes to enter 
Lake Ontario,” says Consul Francis R. Stewart in a report made 
public by the Department of Commerce. 

“The increased use of this waterway, consequent on the 
completion of the new Welland Ship Canal, through which all 
navigation passed after November 22, is still more strikingly 
exemplified by the 5,252 vessels that passed through during the 
past year—859 more than during the 1929 season. 
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“Cargo traffic through the canal in 1930 aggregated 6,087,910 
short tons, or 27.63 per cent above the 4,769,866 tons carried in 
1929, but below the cargo carried in 1928 and 1927 by 7,439,617 
and 7,247,459 tons, respectively. 

““‘Wheat again was the chief commodity transported, reaching 
2,546,074 tons, or 861,529 tons (28,717,630 bushels) more than in 
1929. Shipments of bituminous coal increased by 579,655 tons; 
petroleum and other oils by 264,256 tons. The largest decreases 
occurred in barley, which dropped by 146,901 tons; iron and steel 
products fell by 136,440 tons, sand by 103,643 tons, and oats by 
96,281 tons. 

“New regulations effective November 19, 1930, allowed navi- 
gation by ships drawing up to 18 feet, thereby increasing the 
draft 4 feet over that previously allowed; they also permitted 
three boats to be locked through at the same time, thus con- 
siderably shortening the time of passage through the canal. 
The Minister of Railways and Canals at Ottawa recently stated 
that by May 24 the progress in dredging work was expected to 
enable the passage of boats up to a length of 450 feet with a 
maximum draft of 18 feet, and by July 1 the passage of lake 
vessels of all sizes with a maximum draft of 20 feet. At present 
20 feet is the restricting depth of the channel between Lake 
Superior and Lake Erie. The minimum navigable depth of the 
new canal will be 25 feet, and consideration remains to be given 
the question as to whether the official inauguration of the new 
canal shall take place on July 1 with the advent of the maximum 
upper lake draft, or later, on the actual completion of the 
dredging of the canal channels to 25 feet. 

“Under the maximum allowance of 14 feet afforded by the 
old canal, vessels were limited to a load of 60,000 bushels; but 
with the new allowance of 18-foot draft, it is expected that next 
year upper lake freighters with a vastly greater capacity will be 
able to pass through the canal.” 


BARN-DOOR DELIVERY 


Coordination of boat-line service with that of the railroads 
and the truck has been authorized by the Alabama Public Serv- 
ice Commission in granting the Tennessee River Navigation 
Company authority to establish a “barn-door” delivery service 
on shipments of fertilizer. 

A first order issued to this company, which operates a boat 
line between Chattanooga, Tenn., and Decatur, Ala., authorized 
it to coordinate its services with the Louisville & Nashville 
and Southern railroads on fertilizer shipments at Decatur and 
with the Nashville, St. Louis & Chattanooga at Bridgeport. 
The order granted authority to publish reduced rates on fer- 
tilizer shipments to apply jointly over the boat line and the 
railroads. This was the first instance on the records of the 
commission in which a boat line and the railroads had joined 
hands to meet a common form of competition. 

The latest order gives the boat line permission to make 
barn-door delivery of fertilizer to farmers in the Tennessee 
Valley territory. In the event the farmer prefers to haul his 
own fertilizer, 50 cents a ton will be allowed. 


AERONAUTIC APPOINTMENTS 


Walter F. Parkin has been appointed chief of the inspection 
service of the aeronautics branch, department of Commerce, 
according to an announcement by Gilbert G. Budwig, director of 
air regulation. Mr. Parkin formerly was one of the assistant 
chiefs of the inspection service. His connection with the 
aeronautics branch dates from March 1, 1927, when he was 
appointed as an aeronautical inspector. Mr. Budwig also an- 
nounced the following appointments: Joseph S. Marriott, to be 
assistant chief of the inspection service; Howard F. Rough, to 
be regional aeronautical coordinator, and George E. Gardner, to 
be supervisor of airline inspection. 


JANUARY AIR TRAFFIC 


Thirty major air transport lines report that 2,475,306 miles 
were flown in January, 1931, an increase of 867,970 miles, or 54 
per cent more than in January, 1930, according to a copyrighted 
report issued by the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of 
America, Inc. 

“Only 10 per cent of the total miles scheduled to be flown 
in January were abandoned because of bad weather and other 
causes, as compared with 19 per cent in January, a year ago,” 
says the chamber. 5 

“A total of 17,549 passengers were reported carried on 
these air lines in January, 1931, an increase of 56 per cent, as 
compared with the first month of 1930, when 11,214 passengers 
were flown. The 17,549 passengers in January, 1931, flew 4,064,- 
869 passenger miles, or an average of 232 miles per passenger. 

“Air mail poundage increased to a total of 778,937 pounds 
in January, 1931, according to the report. This is an increase 
of nearly 50 per cent more than the 519,572 pounds carried in 
January a year ago. 
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“Air Express poundage in January, 1931, jumped to 61,063 
pounds, or twice the amount reported during the best month 
(June) in 1930. The explanation, the report goes on to Say, 
lies in the recent further extension of telegraph messenger 
delivery service for small packages to one of the well-known 
air lines in the eastern section of the country. Express pack- 
ages are delivered to the airport and called for at their destina- 
tion for a small fee on a number of air lines at the present time.” 


CONTRACTS FOR AIRCRAFT AND ENGINES 


Contracts for new aircraft and engines involving an ex- 
penditure of $1,269,652.01 have been approved by Assistant 
Secretary of War F. Trubee Davison, as follows: Verville Air- 
craft Co., Detroit, Mich., four training planes and spare parts, 
$27,227.85; Thomas-Morse Aircraft Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y., 
thirty observation planes and spare parts, $450,910.76; Northrop 
Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, Calif., three transport planes 
and parts, $62,600.90; and Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., 128 engines and parts, $728,912.50. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL AIR SERVICE 


The first “day and night” air mail-passenger service between 
the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards will be made operative April 
1, when National Air Transport and Boeing Air Transport begin 
tri-motored passenger plane schedules of twenty-eight hours 
eastbound and thirty-one hours westbound between Chicago and 
New York. The two companies are subsidiaries of the United 
Aircraft and Transport Corporation. 

Passengers leaving New York at 9 a. m. are scheduled to 
arrive at San Francisco at 1:18 p. m. the following day. Pas- 
sengers leaving San Francisco at noon will arrive at New York 
at 7:24 p. m. the following day. Los Angeles, Seattle and other 
Pacific coast cities will also be brought within a one and a half 
day trip from the east coast, and Denver, “in the heart of the 
Rockies,” will be only sixteen hours from Broadway. The lines 
will serve cities that are trade centers for 40,000,000 people, 
according to the announcement, and the schedule is arranged 
to serve passengers who take over-night trains or connecting 
planes to Chicago, Omaha and Salt Lake City. 

Meals will be served in the air and at ground depots. Fares 
are approximately 8 cents a mile, including meals and other 
accommodations. Thirteen stops will be made in nine states 
on the transcontinental flight. 

In addition to this tri-motored passenger plane service there 
will be two other daily schedules for mail and passengers. 


STREAM LINE ENGINE 


A “stream line,” high-speed locomotive with the usual piping 
almost entirely missing from the sides of the boiler, has been 
placed on exhibition at the Sayre System Shops of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad. It was built for the Lehigh Valley by the 
American Locomotive Company. A large number of railway and 
railway supply men inspected it. 

This engine is capable of hauling full tonnage freight trains 
at high rates of speed, or it may be used to hand'e the extra 
heavy passenger trains and maintain the regular schedule. It 











is so designed as to be best fitted for operation on long no-stop 
runs. The tender has a capacity of 18,000 gallons of water 
and twenty-eight tons of coal. No “helper” engine will be re 
quired to assist it in hauling freight or passenger trains through 
mountainous territory. 

The engine has a four-wheel engine truck, four pairs of 
drivers and a four-wheel trailing truck, a so-called 4-8-4 wheel 
arrangement. Cylinders are 26x32 inches, steam pressure of 
255 pounds, while driving wheels are seventy inches in diameter. 
Together with its booster, it can develop a starting effort of 
85,060 pounds. 

Over all, it is approximately 108 feet long and, with its 
tender, weighs 780,800 pounds. After the customary “break- 
ing-in,” the new locomotive will be put to exhaustive tests. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 
I nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A tra man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions an, practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help im in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C. 
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Freight Charges—Liability of Consignor Where Shipment Is 
Reconsigned by Consignee 


California.—Question: Referring to the January 31 issue 
of The Traffic World, and the answer to “Pennsylvania” on 
page 298 therein, under the above caption. 

This question is constantly before us on shipments of per- 
ishables principally from California points to eastern destina- 
tions. The shipper usually bills a shipment to a point where 
he has no idea of taking delivery, but merely starts it on its 
journey, expecting that he or the person to whom he sells the 
shipment will divert it under appropriate tariff provisions to 
some other point. I agree generally with what you say, but I 
assume that you are familiar with the principle that where. the 
shipment is diverted by the owner before arrival at original 
billed destination he or his assignee may reconsign the goods 
without releasing the consignor. Davis vs. City Fuel Co., 248 
S. W. 572; C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. vs. Southern Coal & Coke, 248 
S. W. 297; Coal & Coke Railroad vs. Buckhannan R. Coal & 
Coke, 87 S. E. 376, LRA 1917 A. 663. 

I believe your statement that the consignor is not liable 
for charges accruing after reconsignment of the shipment is 
too broad where it is based upon the case of H. & T. C. R. Co. 
vs. Lee County Produce Co., 14 Fed. (2d) 145, for in that case 
it was agreed between the original consignor and the carrier 
at point of shipment that the charges were to be borne by the 
party making the diversion. 

Answer: In the case to which you refer in the last para- 
graph of your letter, namely, H. & T. C. R. Co. vs. Lee County 
Produce Co., 14 Fed. (2d) 145, the court said: 


The shipment came about in this way: One of the partners, who 
was the agent of the Lee County Produce Company, applied to the 
agent at Giddings for instructions as to how to ship the eggs, told 
the agent that the eggs were to be sold to Jones-Brewster Company, 
who was to pay them for the eggs, f. o. b. cars at point of shipment, 
and that Jones-Brewster Company would sell the eggs to purchasers 
in Cuba. The agent instructed him to follow the custom of consign- 
ing the eggs to himself, freight and charges collect, transferring the 
bills of lading to Jones-Brewster Company, and letting them divert 
the shipments in accordance with their sales, and he followed the 
instructions. * * * 

__ In making the reconsignment and diversion, the railroad company 
did not notify the defendants, nor ask nor obtain their consent there- 
to, because of the understanding had at the time of the shipment 
that the goods had been sold to Jones-Brewster Company and paid 
for by them, and that the Jones-Brewster Company were really the 
owners of the goods, and would be responsible for and pay the freight. 


While it is true that the liability of the consignee in the 
above case was based by the court upon an understanding be- 
tween the carrier and the original consignor that the consignee 
was to be responsible for and pay the freight, it seems some- 
what doubtful whether such an understanding will, in view of 
the purpose of the provisions of section 7 of the bill of lading, 
exonerate a shipper from liability. 

There are several cases involving the liability for freight 
charges of the party who reconsigns a shipment, which hold 
that that party is not liablé, which cases should have been 
referred to in our answer. See our answer to “Washington,” 
on page 242 of the January 24, 1931, Traffic World, under the 
above caption. 


Limitation of Actions—Recovery of Overcharges Refunded After 
Expiration of Limitation Period 


Kentucky.—Question: In your answer to “Iowa,” under the 
above caption, on pages 416 and 418 of The Traffic World of 
February 14, 1931, you refer to the decision of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals in T. M. Partridge Lumber Company 
vs. Michigan Central R. R. Company, 26 Fed. (2d) 615, in which 
it was held that an action for recovery by common carriers of 
overcharges paid in error was not governed by the three-year 
limitation, as provided in paragraph 3, section 16, of the inter- 
state commerce act. 

Following the decision above mentioned, the Michigan Cen- 
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tral Railroad brought suit against T. M. Partridge Lumber Com- 
pany in the district court of the state of Minnesota and that 
court held that the suit was really one to collect charges “in 
respect of a shipment of property” and was, therefore, barred 
by the three-year statutory period of limitation and dismissed 
the case. From this decision, we understand, the Michigan 
Central has not appealed. 

It seems to us that this fact should be mentioned in con- 
nection with future reference to the decision referred to in 26 
Fed. (2d) 615. 

Answer: The above statement with reference to the Part- 
ridge Lumber Company case is, we understand, correct and 
therefore from a practical standpoint recovery of an undercharge 
cannot be had by a carrier after three years, if the decisions in 
the Partridge Lumber Company case are followed by the courts 
in other jurisdictions. 


Liability of Carrier for Delivery of Goods to Order-Notify Party 
Where Such Party Forges the Name of Shipper to Bill of 
Lading Sent by Mistake to Order-Notify party 


California.—Question: We made claim against a certain car- 
rier for value of an L. C. L. shipment of hops that moved from 
origin to destination under an order-notify bill of lading. 

Original bill of lading, unindorsed, was inadvertently mailed 
to the consignee who, apparently, forged our name to the same 
and obtained delivery of the goods upon payment of the freight 
charges. ; 

When we discovered bill of lading had been mailed, which 
was some time after the shipment had arrived at destination, 
invoice was presented to the consignee, who, for some reason, 
declined to pay the same. Claim was then filed against the 
carriers for the value of the goods. Carriers declined payment, 
stating the goods had. been delivered in proper manner against 
indorsed bill of lading, and they submitted to us the indorsed 
bill of lading, so we could examine the signature that appeared 
thereon, comparing the same with correspondence from the 
consignee. The signature on the bill of lading compared favor- 
ably with the signature on the letters, clearly showing that our 
name had been forged. 

We feel the carriers are responsible for honoring a forged 
bill of lading, and would appreciate your advising whether, in 
your opinion, carriers are liable in this case, and, in the event 
you believe they are, please be kind enough to make reference 
to any court decisions, if there are any covering similar cases. 

Answer: We do not locate a decision of the court passing 
upon the question of whether or not a carrier is liable for the 
delivery of an order-notify shipment on a forged indorsement 
where the unindorsed bill of lading has been forwarded in error 
by the shipper to the notify party. However, section 9 of the 
bills of lading act provides that “a carrier is justified * * * 
in delivering goods to one whois * * * 


(c) A person in possession of an order bill of lading for the 
goods, by the terms of which goods are deliverable to his order, or 
which has been endorsed to him, or in blank by the consignee, or 
by the mediate or intermediate endorsee of the consignee. 


Section 10 thereof provides that the carrier is liable for mis- 
delivery if “prior to such delivery he * * *” 


(a) Had been requested, by or on behalf of a person having the 
right of property or possession of the goods, not to make delivery: or 

b) Had information at the time of the delivery that it was to 
a person not lawfully entitled to the possession of the goods. 


Under the above provisions of the bills of lading act and 
owing to the fact that the shipper, by his action in forwarding 
an unindorsed bill of lading to the notify party has clothed that 
party with the apparent right to demand the goods, it would 
seem to us that the carrier should not be liable to the shipper 
for the value of the goods. 


Tariff Interpretation—Conflicting Rates 


Tennessee.—Question: Please refer to our exchange of cor- 
respondence relative to our request for an interpretation on 
carload shipments of sand moving from E. & O. V. stations in 
Indiana to southeastern destinations. 

Your answer in the February 28 issue of The Traffic World 
is not clear, due, most likely, to incomplete information furnished 
by us. 

; Our letter of January 28 should have read “The rate on 
molding sand from Sandale, Ind., to Evansville, Ind., is 50 cents 
a ton published in E. & O. V. Railway I. C. C. No. 60, and the 
specific commodity rate from Evansville, Ind., to Bridgeport, 
Ala., is $2.20 a ton, published in Speiden’s I. C. C. 1408, while 
the distance rate from Evansville to Bridgeport is $1.70 a ton 
published in Glenn’s I. C. C. A-655.” 

What we desire to know is if we can use the lower distance 
rate in preference to the specific $2.20 rate published in Speiden’s 
I. C. C. 1408. 

Answer: The rates published in Agent Glenn’s Tariff 
I. C. C. No. A-655 were published in compliance with an order 
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of the Interstate Commerce Commission in a case dealing pri- 
marily with rates on road material and while, as we stated in 
our answer to which you refer, there is no limitation of the rates 
so as to make them inapplicable to molding sand, the fact that 
a specific rate was published in Agent Speiden’s Tariff I. C. C. 
No. 1408 prior to the publication of the rates in Agent Glenn’s 
Tariff I. C. C. No. A-655 would prevent the application of the 
rates in Agent Glenn’s Tariff I. C. C. No. 1408, the Commission 
having held in several cases that where rates are published 
in separate tariffs on different dates, the rate first established 
is the applicable rate. See New Albany Box & Basket Co. vs. 
Illinois Central R. R. Co., 16 I. C. C. 315; Sun Co. vs. T. & O. C. 
Ry. Co., 52 I. C. C. 12; Dewey Portland Cement Co vs. A. T. & 
S. F. Ry. Co., 56 1. C. C. 444; Illiff-Bruff Chemical Co. vs. Director- 
General, 60 I. C. C. 720. 


Conversion—Demand for Excessive Freight Charges 


Texas-Arkansas.—Question: A & Co. receive a car of mel- 
ons at point B, pay freight charges on basis of 99 cents per 
hundred pounds and accept delivery. After having had the car 
in their possession two days and having sold about one-half 
of the melons, a representative of the carrier calls on A & Co. 
for additional freight charges on basis of $1.051%4 per hundred 
pounds. A & Co. refuse to pay additional freight charges on 
account of having knowledge that the 99-cent rate was excessive. 
The carrier’s representative then locked the car and A & Co. 
had no further access to car. It later developed that the correct 
rate was 72 cents per hundred pounds. 

Please advise if A & Co. have recourse in court for the 
amount of the melons they were not allowed to dispose of, 
giving reference, if any, to similar cases. 


Answer: A carrier is not guilty of conversion in making 
payment of freight a condition of delivery, as the carrier’s lien 
for freight entitles it to retain possession until the freight is 
paid. If, however, excessive freight charges are demanded, 
refusal to deliver, because of non-payment of such charges will 
amount to conversion, and this is so, although only a small 
excess of the legal rate was demanded, and although the car- 
rier’s agent acted honestly and in good faith in demanding the 
excess. Pecos, etc., R. Co. vs. Porter (Tex.), 183 S. W. 98; 
Pecos, etc., R. Co. vs. Porter (Tex.), 156 S. W. 267; Colby vs. 
C. & N. W. (Neb.), 187 N. W. 98; Panhandle & Santa Fe Ry. 
Co. vs. Hubbard (Tex.), 190 S. W. 793, in which latter case the 
court said that where the carrier demands an excessive and 
illegal freight charge, and upon the refusal of the shipper to 
pay, he declines to deliver the goods and sells them for the 
charges, it is a conversion. The measure of damages for a 
conversion by the carrier of goods intrusted to it for trans- 
portation is the value of the goods at the time and place of 
conversion. Quanah, etc., R. Co. vs. Campbell, 170 S. W. 859; 
Texas, etc., R. Co. vs. Crowders, 165 S. W. 116; Gulf, etc., R. 
Co. vs. Cleburne, etc., Storage Co., 79 S. W. 836. 


Notice of Claim—Time Within Which Must Be Filed 


Ohio.—Question: We notice that in the new bill of lading 
contract, under section 2(B), the wording has been changed 
to the extent that this section no longer carries the clause 
reading: 


Or damaged in transit by carelesseness or negligence, then no 
notice of claim nor filing of claim shall be required as a condition 
precedent to recovery. 


Are we to assume, in view of the fact that this section no 
longer carries this clause, that claims must necessarily be pre- 
sented to carrier within nine months after delivery of the prop- 
erty, etc., and that the carrier will not accept the usual notice 
of intent to file claim given by letter within the nine-month 
period, even though claims are not actually presented until 
after the nine-month period has expired? Under the old con- 
tract, of course, the carriers would accept this notice of intent 
to file claim, and claims would be considered and paid on their 
merits after the six-month period had expired. 

Answer: Section 2(B) of the Uniform Bill of Lading Con- 
tract Terms and Conditions reads as follows: 


As a condition precedent to recovery, claims must be filed in 
pete «| with the receiving or delivering carrier, or carrier issuing 
this bill of lading, or carrier on whose line the loss, damage, injury 
or delay occurred, within nine months after delivery of the property 
(or, in case of export traffic, within nine months after delivery at 
port of export) or, in case of failure to make delivery, then within 
nine months after a reasonable time for delivery has elapsed; and 
suits shall be instituted against any carrier only within two years 
and one day from the day when notice in writing is given by the 
carrier to the claimant that the carrier has disallowed the claim or 
any rt or parts thereof specified in the notice. Where claims are 
not filed or suits are not instituted thereon in accordance with the 
rovisions, no carrier hereunder shall be liable, and such 
not be paid. 


foregoing 
claims wil 


The above provision of the bill of lading has been published 
in compliance with the following provision of paragraph 11 of 
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section 20 of the interstate commerce act, as amended, July 
1, 1929: , 


Provided further: That it shall be unlawful for any such receiv- 
ing or delivering common carrier to provide by rule, contract, regula- 
tion, or otherwise a shorter period for the filing of claims than nine 
months, and for the institution of suits than two years, such period 
for the institution of suits to be computed from the day when notice 
in writing is given by the carrier to the claimant that the carrier 
_ — the claim or any part or parts thereof, specified in 
the notice. 


The present provisions of the bill of lading, of course, super. 
sede the provisions regarding notice of claim to whica& you refer, 


Routing and Misrouting—Initial Carrier Not Required to Use 
Third and Intervening Carrier Where Its Line in Connection 
With Carriers Specified by Shipper Forms Complete Route 


Illinois.—Question: Will you kindly advise if you know of 
any Interstate Commerce Commission ruling that could cover 
the following case: 

A shipper tenders the carrier a bill of lading with the fol- 
lowing routing instructions: A Ry.-B Ry-C Ry-D Ry delivery. 

You will note that after the last named carrier the shipper 
specified delivery. The C Ry. and the D Ry. have a direct con- 
nection. The shipment in question was forwarded via the A 
Ry.-B Ry.-C Ry.-D Ry., the D Ry. receiving a line haul, deliver. 
ing the shipment to consignee at ultimate destination. 

It later developed that there was a cheaper rate, applying 
as follows: A Ry.-B Ry.-C Ry.-E Ry. to destination E Ry. turn- 
ing the car over to D Ry. at destination for terminal delivery. 
The question is, are the carriers obligated to give the D Ry. 
a line haul, also is the C Ry. named on the bill of lading obli- 
gated to turn over car to D Ry. at its direct junction with the 
D Ry. notwithstanding the fact that if the C Ry. used an inter. 
mediate carrier between itself and the D Ry. a cheaper rate 
would apply? 

Answer: Where the term “delivery” is used in connection 
with the terminal carrier specified in a bill of lading, it is the 
duty of the initial carrier to forward the shipment via the route 
affording the shipper the cheapest rate. If the cheapest rate 
applies via a route which gives the terminal carrier a line haul 
the shipment must be forwarded via that route. If, however, 
the cheapest rate applies via a route which gives the terminal 
carrier a switch movement, the shipment must be forwarded 
via that route. Kanotex Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. R. R. Co., 
115 I. C. C. 559; American Sand & Gravel Co. vs. C. & N. W. 
Ry. Co., 148 I. C. C. 343. 

Where a shipper gives directions with respect to the routing 
of his shipment, the carrier is bound by his instructions and 
must charge the rate applicable to the designated route, even 
though such rate is higher than over some other route between 
the same points. Struthers-Wells Co. vs. P. R. R. Co., 14 1. C. C. 
291. 

In Kaufman & Sons Co. vs. Director-General, 63 I. C. C. 367, 
the Commission held that the complainant’s contention therein 
that in those instances where shipments could have been moved 
over a shorter route if transported over an additional inter- 
mediate carrier, defendant should have disregarded the shipper’s 
instructions and sent them over the shorter route was without 
merit. 

The Commission has held that where a consignor specifies 
routing, naming carriers which, in connection with the origi- 
nating line, form a through route from point of origin to des- 
tination, the initial carrier cannot be charged with having 
misrouted the shipment if it bills it over that route instead of 
selecting a cheaper route in which those carriers participated, 
but with another carrier intervening. Atlantic Lumber Co. vs. 
L. & N. R. Co., 163 I. C. C. 598; Norcross Marble Co. vs. B. & 0. 
R. R. Co., 126 I. C. C 741 (742). The principle of these cases is, 
in our opinion, applicable to the facts in the instant case. 


Routing and Misrouting—No Duty on Part of Carrier to Advise 
Shipper that Lower Rate Applies via Another Route 


New York.—Question: On open date we shipped a carload 
of anthracite coal to Norfolk, New York, which point is situated 
on the Norwood & St. Lawrence Railroad. 

The low through rate to this particular point is published 
in the Delaware & Hudson tariff. There are no through rates 
in effect to the above point on coal originating on the Erie Rail- 
road, but there is a combination through rate whereby coal 
originating on the Erie can travel to the above point via the 
D. & H. Railroad with an assessed charge of 76 cents per gross 
ton from point on the Erie Railroad to connecting point on the 
D. & H. Railroad. This 76-cent per gross ton would be above 
the low through D. & H. rate. 

There is also another combination through rate whereby 
coal originating on the Erie Railroad may travel to the above 
point, providing that same is routed, Erie, New York Central 
and Norwood & St. Lawrence. This rate would be lower than 
if the coal were to travel Erie, D. & H., Norwood & St. Lawrence, 
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inasmuch as the Erie rate to point before the Norwood & St. 
Lawrence Railroad gets it, is lower than if the Erie were to 
turn it over to the D. & H. Railroad. 

The particular shipment we had in mind was consigned on 
our bill of lading Erie, N. Y. C. and Norwood & St. Lawrence 
Railroad. We would like to know whether or not the Erie Rail- 
road is permitted to accept routing by the shipper when there 
is no through rate published in the Erie Railroad tariffs. There 
is, of course, a combination through rate published by the Nor- 
wood & St. Lawrence tariff, where, as stated before, the Erie 
Railroad can turn the car over to the Norwood & St. Lawrence 
Railroad at certain points when the coal is routed via the N. Y. C. 

However, since there is no through rate nor through joint 
rate published in the Erie tariff, we are of the opinion that the 
Erie should not have accepted this consignment without asking 
the shipper first whether or not it will be satisfactory to let 
shipment go forward on the rate which was higher than the low 
through rate published by the D. & H. Railroad. 

There is a possibility, of course, that since we specified 
Erie-N. Y. C. and Norwood & St. Lawrence routing, that the Erie 
could ship the car in this way and did not have to protect the 
shipper as to the low through rate. This advice we are asking 
you. 

We would also like to know if we had just merely specified 
on our bill of lading Norwood & St. Lawrence delivery, if the 
Erie Railroad could have shipped the car when there was no 
through rate published in their tariff showing Norfolk, New York, 
as one of the stations listed in their tariff. 

Answer: The fact that there are no through rates from 
point of origin of the shipment, located on the Erie Railroad, to 
the destination thereof, imposed no obligation on the part of 
the originating line to advise the shipped to this effect and that 
lower joint rates were published from mines on another carrier. 
See Wm. L. Carney vs. Director-General, 68 I. C. C. 199; Massa- 
chusetts Ice Dealers’ Association vs. Director-General, 87 I. C. C. 
407, and W. G. Bush & Company vs. Louisville & Nashville R. 
Co. 145 1, €. ©. &. 

Furthermore, the fact that you specified complete routing 
in your bill of lading has no bearing on the question, that is, 
the obligation of the initial carrier would have been no different 
had you merely shown the name of the destination carrier in 
the bill of lading, an incomplete route, in that there is no con- 
nection between the initial carrier and the destination carrier, 
inasmuch as the initial carrier would have only been obligated 
to forward the shipment via the cheapest reasonable route com- 
posed of its line and that of the carrier named in the bill of 
lading, namely, the route over which the shipment was routed 
in the bill of lading. See M. H. Stebbins vs. D. L. & W., 42 
I. C. C. 150; Louis Cohen & Son vs. N. Y. C. R. Co., 73 I. C. C. 
747; Hodgson-Davis Grain Co. vs. C. B. & Q., 113 I. C. C. 234; 
J. D. Hollingshead Co. vs. Jonesboro, Lake City & Eastern R. Co., 
115 I. C. C. 19, and Enochs Lumber & Mfg. Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. 
Co., 129 I. C. C. 505. 


Limitation of Actions—Recovery by Carrier of Amount Errone- 
ously Refunded as Overcharge 


Michigan.—Question: I wish to call your attention to your 
answer to “Oklahoma,” on page 608 of the March 7, 1931, Traffic 
World, under the caption “Limitation of Actions—Recovery by 
Carrier of Amount Erroneously Refunded as Overcharge— 
Complaints Before the Commission Based on Overcharges and 
Otherwise—Extension of Time for Filing Complaint with Inter- 
state Commerce Commission Following Action by Carrier for 
Charges.” 

You refer to the decision in T. M. Partridge Lumber Co. 
vs. Michigan Central Railroad Co., 26 Fed. (2d) 615. 

I must take exceptions to your interpretation of this decision. 

This is a case where the M. C. R. R. contended that they 
had over-refunded, and sued the Partridge Lumber Co. to re- 
cover the excess amount refunded, contending that it was an 
action on implied contract. This case was brought in federal 
court in Minnesota, the trial court rendered a judgment against 
the Partridge Lumber Co., who appealed to the circuit court of 
appeals, which court reversed the trial court. By reason of 
the reversal of the trial court decision, the matter of over- 
refunds now stands as it did before the M. C. R. R. started suit 
to recover the over-refund, viz., the three-year period applies 
to over-refunds as well as to undercharges, and is so agreed 
upon by all railroads with which I have come in contact with 
the exception of one. 

The M. C. R. R. claimed in the above cited case that an over- 
refund is not governed by the interstate commerce act, section 
16, but is a case of implied contract. For the sake of argument, 
we will suppose they are right. If an over-payment by a railroad 
is a matter of implied contract, would not an over-payment by 
the shipper also be a matter of implied contract, since it is the 
very same argument, except that it is turned around, the three- 
year period would not govern over-payments by the shipper, any 
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more than it would over-payments by railroads, but you cannot 
make the railroads believe that an over-payment by a shipper 
is not governed by the three-year period of limitation, and they 
absolutely refuse to pay back overcharges, when claims are not 
filed within the three-year period. 

I feel that your answer to the question asked by “Oklahoma” 
is an error, is misleading, and will cause a widespread misun- 
derstanding among shippers, receivers or others who are not 
familiar with the case cited, as it was decided by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 

Answer: While the concurring opinion of Judge Van Valk- 
enburg expresses the opinion that the action is one for the 
recovery of a part of the carrier’s charge, as we read the ma- 
jority decision of the court of appeals in Partridge Lumber Co. 
vs. Michigan Central, 26 Fed. (2d) 615, it is to the effect that 
the action of the carrier for the recovery of an amount errone- 
ously refunded as an overcharge is not an action for the recovery 
of charges, but an action on implied contract to refund money 
paid through error. The court therein said: 


But that this is not an action for the recovery of charges is too 
clear for argument and the trial court properly so held. Therefore 
this statute has no application. The trial court held, we think prop- 
erly, that the action is one on implied contract to refund money 
paid through error. If so, however, it is not a suit or proceeding 
arising under any law regulating commerce or within ~~ 4 other class 
of suits of which the Federal District Courts have origMal jurisdic- 
tion. For that reason it should have been dismissed by the trial 
court. Sec. 37 Judicial Code. 

The Partridge case relates to the recovery by a carrier of 
an amount refunded to a shipper, which resulted in the carrier 
retaining less than its applicable charges on a certain shipment, 
and not the recovery of an amount originally owing by the ship- 
per to the carrier with respect to a certain shipment, and similar 
in principle to the retention by a carrier of an amount in excess 
of the applicable charge out of an amount paid to and collected 
by the carrier as an undercharge. 

On the other hand, an ordinary overcharge is the collection 
by a carrier of an amount in excess of the applicable charge on 
a certain shipment. 

If there is no distinction in the first instance and both 
amounts are undercharges there is none in the second instance 
and both amounts are overcharges. 

The state court of Minnesota has taken the view that such 
an action is one for charges and governed by the three-year 
limitation period. If this is to be the prevailing view, no re- 
covery can be had by a carrier of an undercharge or an over- 
payment after the expiration of the three-year limitation period, 
and this would likewise apply to overcharges, including an 
amount erroneously paid to a carreir as an undercharge. 

(Continued on Page 812) 


GREAT LAKES ADVISORY BOARD 


Reports of economic conditions and the prospective trend 
of business in the next three months were submitted by repre- 
sentatives of all basic industries in the lower peninsula of 
Michigan, northern Ohio, northeastern Indiana and the Niagara 
Frontier of New York at the thirtieth regular and eighth an- 
nual meeting of the Great Lakes Regional Advisory Board, at 
Cleveland, O., March 25. 

While these reports, in the aggregate, indicate a slight de- 
crease in carloadings in the second quarter of this year, as 
compared with the same period of 1930, the estimates tend 
toward an increase over the first three months of 1931. The 
estimated requirements for the first quarter, as compiled by the 
committees, totaled 361,657 cars, while a total of 525,512 is 
estimated for the coming ninety days. This is in part due to 
seasonal movements of several commodities such as sand, gravel, 
stone and ore, but increases are also noted in automobiles, grain, 
grain products and other commodities. 

Automobile production for February showed a 29 per cent 
increase over January, according to K. A. Moore, of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, and this has had a favorable 
effect on accessory and auto parts plants, with indications of 
improved conditions in the ensuing months. 

The steel industry, according to W. M. Lorenz, traffic man- 
ager, Otis Steel Company, reports increased inquiries and indi- 
cations of at least a slight increase over a year ago. 

Employment at manufacturing concerns in the Cleveland 
district increased in February, from January, according to M. J. 
Fleming, deputy governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 
land, and greater than seasonal improvement in employment was 
shown at stone, clay and glass product factories. 

An increase in employment is also shown in the Detroit 
area, according to Dr. Ralph E. Badger, vice-president, and Carl 
Behren, economist of the Union Guardian Trust Company, De- 
troit, who reported a six per cent increase in February. 

The following officers were elected: J. M. Montigney, traffic 
manager, Cleveland Tractor Company, Cleveland, president; 
C. B. Tefft, traffic commissioner, Chamber of Commerce, Toledo, 
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vice-president; L. M. MacPherson, -traffic manager, American 
Seating Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., chairman, executive 
committee; Frank H. Baer, traffic commissioner, Chamber of 
Commerce, Cleveland, secretary. 

In a discussion of “Rail and Motor Transportation,” John 
M. Fitzgerald, assistant to the chairman of the committee on 
public relations, eastern railroads, represented the cause of the 
railroads, and Larue Brown, counsel for the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce, replied on behalf of highway trans- 
portation. 

“The railways find it difficult to meet existing competition 
or to coordinate service under present conditions, declared Mr. 
Fitzgerald. The law bars them from participation in some forms 
of transport and unbalanced governmental regulation prevents 
their use of other forms of transport. All that the railways 
may properly ask and the only thing they seek is a fair field 
with equal opportunity.” 

Mr. Brown countered with the statement that motor vehicle 
transportation had grown in response to public demand, that 
all forms of transportation existed purely for the service of the 
people, and that the solution of the difficulty confronted by the 
railroads was not in taxing motor vehicles or in governmental 
control of truck freighting and bus passenger service. 

A summary of the commodity committee reports, comparing 
actual loadings in the second quarter of last year with antici- 
pated loadings in the same period this year, follows: 


Quarterly Total in Carloads 
—Estimated— 


fo De- 
1931 crease 


* 
_ 


Grain, all 

Flour, meal and other mill products 

Hay, straw and alfalfa 

Fresh fruits 

Potatoes 

Other fresh vegetables 

Live stock 

Coal and coke 

Ore and concentrates 

Gravel, sand and stone 

Salt 

en: and forest products 

Petroleum and petroleum products........ 21; 763 

BUGSE, SYTUP GNA MOSKOS ... 0c ccccceccece 966 

Iron and steel 

Machinery and boilers 

Cement 

Brick and clay products 

Lime and plaster 

Agricultural implements and vehicles other 
than automobiles 

Automobiles, trucks and parts 

Fertilizers, all kinds 

Paper, paperboard and prepared roofing.. 

Canned goods—all canned food products. 


Total, 


es oe ® 


bo- 


< te te 
: Slower Neop me: SNE 


> Ne NOnHR Awe: COMO 


oh 


14,775 


bo 


2,530 

100;396 

11,074 

3, 399 3,290 


PMROH 
mNovcioo 


525,512 


cd 
_ 
bo 


all commodities listed 591,845 


*Increase. 


ATLANTIC STATES BOARD 


Approximately 755,103 carloads of freight will be moved in 
the territory covered by the Atlantic States Shippers’ Advisory 
Board, according to reports submitted to the regular quarterly 
meeting of the board in New York, March 27. 

Compared with the same quarter of last year, when 801,131 
cars were handled by the trunk line carriers, the estimates rep- 
resent a falling off of approximately 5.7 per cent, but these 
figures are slightly higher than the ones presented to cover 
January, February and March. 

The meeting brought together between six and seven hun- 
dred of the leading industrial traffic officials of the territory, as 
well as freight traffic and operating officials of the railroads. 
While such important subjects as the carriers’ recently an- 
nounced legislative policy, railroad consolidation, store-door de- 
livery, port charges at New York, and others came in for dis- 
cussion and consideration, primary interest attached to the 
commodity committee reports. 

With the exception of grain, hay, straw and alfalfa, fresh 
fruits and vegetables, excluding potatoes, 
products, canned goods, petroleum and petroleum products, pa- 
per and paper products, and prepared roofing, all of which will 
move in slightly heavier volume, shipments of virtually all 
other commodities in the next three months will be below those 
handled in the same quarter last year, according to the reports. 

The following tabulation was presented as to the car re- 
quirements for the next three months, compared with the actual 
originating carloadings in the corresponding quarter of 1930: 


Quarterly Total 
% De- 
Estimated crease 


*4.6 
+65 
*20.0 


25.0 
*10.0 


Commodity Actual 


Grain, all 

Flour, meal and other mill products 
Hay, ‘straw and alfalfa 

Other fresh fruits 

Potatoes 

Other fresh vegetables 
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Poultry and dairy products 
Coal and coke 

Ore and concentrates 

Gravel, sand and stone 

Salt 

Lumber and forest products 

Petroleum and petroleum products 
Syrup, sugar and molasses 

Iron and steel 

Machinery and boilers 

Cement 

Brick and clay products 

Lime and plaster 

Automobiles, Pek, and parts 

Fertilizers, all kin 

Paper, paper i ‘om prepared roofing. . 
Chemicals and explosives 

Canned goods—all canned food products.. 


to 


et DOR et as 


* 


I MenNDSSoOSOSSONUWOWO 


, a 
ro: 
> 


z 919 
801,131 


or 


Total, all commodites listed 
~~ *Increase. 


H. E. Stringer, Washington, D. C., general chairman of the 
board, presided. A feature of the meeting was an address by 
W. W. Atterbury, president of the Pennsylvania, who discussed 
the condition of the railroads and some of the problems that 
confront them. 


NEW ENGLAND ADVISORY BOARD 


The fifteenth regular and sixth annual meeting of the New 
England Shippers’ Advisory Board was held at the Hotel Kim- 
ball, Springfield, Mass., March 20. W. F. Garcelon was reelected 
general chairman. 

A digest of the commodity committee reports indicates 
spotty business conditions for the second quarter of this year, 
with the total showing a decrease in the anticipated carloadings 
of five per cent from the same period a year ago. 

The freight claim prevention committee made its first report 
at this meeting, showing results attained by the shippers in 
their drive to assist the railroads in eliminating the payment 
of unnecessary loss and damage claims. This report indicates 
the possibility of considerable saving to the railroads, through 
further cooperation of the shippers. 

At the luncheon the recent “declaration of policy” of 
the railway executives was discussed by F. J. Wall, freight 
traffic manager, N. Y. N. H. & H., for the railroads, and W. H. 
Day, transportation manager, Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
for the shippers. 

In connection with the meeting, the Traffic Club of Spring- 
field held its annual dinner, at which an address was made by 
Ralph B. Wilson, vice-president, Babson’s Statistical Institute. 

A summary of the commodity committee reports, comparing 
conditions the second quarter of this year with the same period 


last year, follows: 

Increase Decrease 
Automobiles and accessories 10% 
Brass, bronze and ccpper 18% 
Boots and shoes 10% 
Building and monumental stone 15% 
Brick and tile 1214% 
*Cement 
Canned goods 
Chemicals 
Clay, gravel, sand and stone 
Coal and coke 
Confectionery Change 
Cordage % 
Cotton and cotton products 
Dairy products 1 to 2% 
Electrical machinery and applicances.. 15 to 20% 
Explosives Change 
Fertilizer 5 to 10% 
Furniture 10% 
Groceries 
Grains 
Hardware and small tools 


Hay 
Hides and leather 


Iron and steel 10 to 15 


Change 
Livestock Change 
Lumber and forest products.............. 2% 
Machinery 
Miscellaneous manufactures. ............. Slight 
Musical instruments 
Packing house products 
Paper and pulp 
Petroleum products 


Change 


Potatoes 

Pumps, tanks and boilers ......... 
Roofing materials 

Scrap metals 

Slate 

Sugar 


plies 15 to 


30 to: 
Change 


Woolen goods 
Wool—raw No Change 


Weighted average of 29 commodities shown in National Forecast, 5.0%. 


*Covers loading at Rockland, Me., shipments-to New England 


from Hudson Upper, N. Y., and import. 
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A. T. C. of A. Convention 


Traffic Club of Chicago to Be Host at Palmer House—A National Transportation Program to Be 
Considered by Prominent Speakers Representing Shippers, Railroads, Steamships, Motor 
Vehicles, and Inland Waterways—Program of Business and Entertainment 


The Associated Traffic Clubs of America, which is the 


national organization of traffic clubs in fifty cities of the country, 


will hold its semi-annual convention of 1931 at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, May 6 and 7, with a meeting of the board of 
directors May 5. The Traffic Club of Chicago, assisted by the 


Junior Traffic Club of Chicago, will be host and its rooms at 











T. R. Dahil 


ways, and will probably be discussed from the floor also. 

W. H. Day, of Boston, president of the National Industria] 
Traffic League, will represent the shippers; presidents Carl R. 
Gray, of the Union Pacific, and Paul Shoup, of the Southern 
Pacific, will speak for the railroads; H. B. Walker, president, 
American Steamship Owners’ Association, for the steamships; 











. B. Walker 









the Palmer 
House will 
be thrown 
open to 
delegates 
and visitors, 
both men 
and women. 
The associ- 
ation meets 
in Chicago 
by invita- 
tion of the 
Traffic Club 
of Chicago 
and the Chi- 
cago ASsso- 
ciation of 
Commerce. 





Gen. T. Q. Ashburn 













Theo. R. 
Dahl, vice- 
president 
White Mo- 
tor Com- 
pany, on 
**High way 
Transporta- 
tion’’; Gen- 
eral T. Q. 
Ashburn, 
chairman, 
Inland 
Waterways 
Corpora- 
tion, for in- 
land water- 
ways; and 
Howard C. 





Howard C. Kidd George A. Blair 








T. L. Darneal, chair- 
man membership com- 
mittee. 


P. R. Flanagan, chair- 
man committee on pro- 
cedure. 


The annual meeting of the association is given over largely 
to routine business, but the effort at the semi-annual meeting 
is to offer a program of interest and value in the consideration 
of some subject or subjects of vital concern to persons engaged 
in transportation. This time the subject is “A National Trans- 
portation Problem,” which those responsible for the program 
conceive to be the proper regulation and coordination of all 
forms of transportation. It will be dealt with by prominent 
speakers representing the shippers, the railroads, the motor 
vehicles, the intercoastal steamships, and the inland water- 


G. Lloyd Wilson, chair- 
main committee on ed- 
ucation and research. 


Theo. Davis, chairman 


W. Bockstahler, chair- 
man committee on fi- 
nance. 


speakers’ committee. 
Kidd, professor of transportation at the University of Pittsburgh, 
will speak on the subject, “One Phase of a Program of Regula 
tion.” There will be remarks by Prof. W. E. Butterbaugh, of the 
University of Minnesota, on the subject of the recent industrial 
traffic management survey, made by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce at his suggestion and under his charge while he Ww 
chairman of the education and research committee of the ass 
ciation, and some representative of the department is also e& 
pected to be present and speak. 
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programs to maintain, are taking 
advantage of the modern equip- 
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Convention Program 


The convention will be called to order in the Red Lacquer 
Room of the Palmer house at ten o’clock the morning of May 6, 
by President T. T. Harkrader. An invocation will be pronounced 
by The Rev. Douglas Horton. There will be remarks by George 
A. Blair, a vice-president of the association and general chair- 
man of the Chicago committee on arrangements. An address 
of welcome will be made by Dr. Allen D. Albert, assistant 
to the president of the Chicago World’s Fair Centennial Cele- 
bration, with a response by President Harkrader. There will be 
a report by the secretary, F. A. Doebber, and probably Mr. Dahl 
and Mr. Shop will speak at the morning session. 

In the afternoon there will be a report by the chairman of 
the board of directors, H. A. Palmer, and by the chairman of the 
education and research committee, Prof. G. Lloyd Wilson. Prof. 
Kidd and General Ashburn will probably speak at this session. 

In the evening there will be a banquet in the ball rodm of 
the Palmer House, under the auspices of the local club. The 
speakers at the dinner will be Mr. Day and Mr. Gray. After the 
dinner there will be dancing. J. H. Mangold, who will then be 
president of the Traffic Club of Chicago, will preside. 

Mr. Walker will be the speaker the morning of the second 
day. There will be reports by the treasurer, the membership 
committee, and the speakers’ committee, and various other items 
of business will be attended to. 


Local Committees 


George A. Blair, general traffic manager, Wilson & Co., 
is general chairman of the local committee on arrangements and 
his assistant is Oscar Townsend, vice-president Chicago Great 
Western. His sub-committees are as follows: 

Press committee: R. J. Wallace, traffic manager, Jacques 
Mfg. Co., chairman; Walter B. Wells, A. F. T. M., Frisco Lines; 
L. C. Sorrell, professor of transportation, University of Chicago; 
Eugene Morris, chairman, Central Traffic Association; E. W. 
Strook, Past-President, Junior Traffic Club of Chicago. 

Committee for registration and rooms: Geo. A. Hill, A. G. 
F. A., Pennsylvania Railroad, chairman; E. H. Bowen, traffic 
manager, Kimberly-Clark Corporation; H. G. Legan, traffic man- 
ager, Morton Salt Company; C. D. Miller, traffic manager, 
American Maize Products Company; Walter Schulten, president, 
Junior Traffic Club of Chicago; W. Y. Wildman, traffic manager, 
Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau. 

Reception committee: T. J. Wall, G. A., passenger depart- 
ment, Canadian Pacific, chairman; Harry J. Dooley, general man- 
ager, Gray Line Motor Tourist Company; E. H. Beinkemper, presi- 
dent, Cosmopolitan Tourists Company; R. W. Bruce, general 
agent, Dollar Steamship Lines; Chas. H. Clark, general agent, 
freight department, Delaware & Hudson; John H. Cook, D. P. A., 
Baltimore and Ohio; Geo. M. Crowson, assistant to vice-presi- 
dent, Illinois Central; J. J. Grogan, foreign freight agent, A. T. 
& S. F.; Frank P. Higgins, manager, Powers Tours; E. G. Hitt, 
secretary, Chicago District Ice Association; D. S. Mackie, A. F. 
T. M., Michigan Central; E. V. Murphy, G. W. F. A., N. Y. N. H. 
& H.; M. J. Murray, V. P. and G. M., Trans-Continental Freight 
Company; C. J. White, manager, travel department, American 
Express Company; Geo. A. Rautenberg, president, College of 
Advanced Traffic. 

Dinner-dance committee: Geo. Low, assistant traffic man- 
ager, Illinois Steel Company, chairman; T. J. Hughes, D. F. A., 
A. T. & S. F. Railway, secretary; Roy Thompson, T. M., Chicago, 
North Shore and Milwaukee; T. J. Shea, A. G. F. A., Great 
Northern; H. H. Bascom, A. T. M., Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company. 

A committee to look after the ladies accompanying the 
delegates to the convention will be appointed later. There may 
be a card party for them in the rooms of the club or possibly an 
automobile trip about the city, in addition to the entertainment 
afforded them at the dinner-dance. 


Officers and Directors 


Following are the officers and directors of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America: 

President, T. T. Harkrader, traffic director, the American 
Tobacco Co., New York, N. Y. 

Secretary, F. A. Doebber, traffic manager, Citizens’ Gas Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Treasurer, W. T. Vandenburgh, commercial agent, Seaboard 
Air Line Ry., Louisville, Ky. 

Vice-presidents: T. B. Curtis (executive), G. A., C. & W. 
C. Ry. Co., Atlanta, Ga.; George A. Blair, G. T. M., Wilson & 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; R. C. Bray, T. M., Trojan Powder Co., San 
Francisco, Calif.; W. E. Butterbaugh, professor of transportation, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn.; J. M. Fitzgerald, assist- 
ant to chairman committee on public relations of the eastern 
railroads, New York, N. Y.; E. R. Oliver, V.-P., Southern Railway, 
Washington, D. C. 
Board of directors: H. A. Palmer (chairman), editor and 
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manager, The Traffic World, Chicago, Ill.; Charles Barham, V.-P,, 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. Co., Nashville, Tenn.; 
T. Noel Butler, T. M., Wistar, Underhill & Nixon, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; R. W. Campbell, megr., traffic dept., Butler Paper Corp., 
Chicago, Ill.; F. O. Dutcher, D. F. A., B. & O. Railroad, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; A. S. Lucas, G. A., Natchez Route, Birmingham, Ala.; 
B. E. Olsen, T. M., the McCall Co., Dayton, O.; A. H. Evans, 
T. M., Akin Gasoline Co., Tulsa, Okla.; W. C. Fitch, manager, 
perishable freight traffic, Southern Pacific Co., San Francisco, 
Calif.; Emma A. Kentz, Union Pacific System, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; A. A. Luttrell, traffic agent, C. & A. R. R. Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.; C. A. Swope, G. E. F. A., L. & N. R. R., New York, 
N. Y.; T. C. Burwell, V.-P., A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, III; 
S. S. Butler, G. F. T. M., Frisco Lines, St. Louis, Mo; T. B, 
Hendrick, Collins-Dietz-Morris Co., Oklahoma City, Okla.; W. C. 
Hull, Asst. V.-P., C. & O. Ry. Co., Richmond, Va.; B. F. McCamey, 
District Mgr., Southern Hardwood Traffic Assn., Memphis, 
Tenn.; E. A. Seidl, V.-P., Consolidated Navigation Co., Baltimore, 
Md. Committee on education and research, G. Lloyd Wilson, 
(chairman), professor of commerce and transportation, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; finance committee, W. 
Bockstahler (chairman), chairman, executive committee, 
United States Freight Co., New York City; membership com- 
mittee, T. L. Darneal (chairman), G. F. A., M. K. T. Railroad 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.; committee on procedure, P. R. Flanagan 
(chairman), G. F. A., C. G. W. Ry., Chicago, Ill.; speakers com- 
mittee, Theodore Davis (chairman), Sec.-Mgr., Lumber Traffic 
Association, Cincinnati, O 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





W. W. Atterbury, president of the Pennsylvania, spoke on 
the subject, “The Declaration of Policy as Adopted by Railway 
Executives, Deemed Necessary to the Continuance of Adequate 
Transportation Service to the Public,” at a luncheon given by 
the Traffic Club of New York to the members of the Atlantic 
States Shippers’ Advisory Board at the Pennsylvania Hotel 
March 27. “Coordination of All Transportation Media” will be 
discussed: by George C. Lucas, director of transportation, Na- 
tional Publishers’ Association, at the monthly meeting of the 
club March 31. Special entertainment will be provided during 
the dinner hour. 





At a meeting of the Chattanooga Traffic and Transportation 
Club March 17 Edward F. Flynn, assistant to the vice-president 
and general counsel, Great Northern, at St. Paul, advocated 
increased taxation and regulation of motor vehicle common 
carriers. Former presidents of the club were in charge of the 
program, with R. L. Gardner presiding. 





“Aviation Day” was observed by the Traffic Club of Dallas 
at its last luncheon meeting. The club has been invited to hear 
Dr. Graham Frank March 29 at the Central Christian Church, 
who will speak on “The Influence of Transportation on Religion.” 





Fred W. Sargent, president, Chicago & North Western, will 
be the speaker at a meeting of the Birmingham Traffic and 
Transportation Club at the Thomas Jefferson Hotel March 30. 
The Traffic Club year book will be issued April 1. 





C. B. Huntress, executive secretary, National Coal Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., was the speaker at an “Old King Coal 
Day” luncheon of the Traffic Club of Minneapolis at the Nicollet 
Hotel March 26. A ton of coal was given away as door prize. 
Numerous officials of coal carrying roads, members of the Twin 
City Coal Exchange, Twin City members of the Northwestern 
— Coal Dealers’ Association and others were guests of the 
club. 





The fourth annual meeting of the Central Ohio Traffic Club 
will be held at the Harding Hotel April 28, Marion, O. Election 
of officers will take place. M. B. Lindsay, traffic manager, Ohio 
Locomotive Crane Company, Bucyrus, O., is chairman of the 
committee on arrangements. The meeting will open with @ 
dinner at 6:30, which will be followed by speaking and enter: 
tainment. 





Charles Barham, vice-president and traffic manager, Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, Nashville, Tenn., will address 
the members of the Traffic Club of Jacksonville at a luncheod 
at the Mayflower Hotel April 6. His subject is “Motor Vehicle 
Transportation as It Affects the Railroads.” The address Will 
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Improved Passenger Service 
To BIRMINGHAM 


Effective March 29th 
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Lv St. Louis 4:00 pm 


a full business day in St. Louis 


Ar Memphis 11:20 pm 


in plenty of time for a full night’s rest 


. o 
Ar Birmingham 7:00 am 
in time for early morning appointments 
In addition to the above service there is the fast night train, 
“The Memphian” which leaves St. Louis 11:40 pm; arrives 
Memphis 7:35 am; leaves Memphis 8:20 am; arrives Bir- 
mingham 3:20 pm. 
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be broadcast over station WJAX, Jacksonville, between the 
hours of 1 p. m. and 1:30 p. m. 





Three hundred members of the Motor City Traffic Club of 
Detroit listened to a talk by W. I. Nokley, traffic manager, Mich- 
igan Alkali Company, at a dinner meeting of the club at the 
Hotel Fort Shelby March 16. Mr. Nokley’s address dealt with 
the relations between industrial and carrier transportation men. 





The eighteenth annual banquet of the Traffic Club of Erie 
was held at The Lawrence March 19, in conjunction with the 
twenty-sixth annual banquet of the Manufacturers’ Association 
of Erie. There was an attendance of over three hundred. Ely 
Griswold, president of the Manufacturers’ Association, was toast- 
master and presented Charles E. Cotterill as the guest speaker. 
Mr. Cotterill spoke on “New Questions of Transportation Regu- 
lation.” The Twentieth Century Quartette gave a program of 
songs. The program was concluded by Clinton A. DeRoe, 
humorist. 





The regular meeting of the Women’s Traffic Club of Los 
Angeles at the Alexandria Hotel March 18 was designated ‘Rail- 
road Night,’ under the auspices of the railroad members of 
the club, with Miss Helen C. Hughes, of the Santa Fe, as chair- 
man. Franklin Cole, assistant industrial manager, Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, was the speaker and gave an outline of 
the industrial department and foreign trade department of the 
Chamber of Commerce. Miss Catherine Scherwin, of the valua- 
tion department of the Santa Fe, accompanied by Miss Bethel 
France, gave several vocal numbers. “Warehouse Night,’ with 
Mrs. Carrie S. Hellyer, Lyon Van and Storage Company, as 
official hostess, will be observed April 1. 





A meeting of the Industrial Traffic Club of San Francisco 
was held at the Commercial Club March 24. Subjects on the 
docket for discussion included the suggestion that carriers pub- 
lish a tariff showing tare weight of freight cars and a number 
of recent Commission decisions involving switching charges, 
diversion rules and charges, etc. 





“Problems of an Operating Official’ were related by C. B. 
Pratt, superintendent, Rock Island, Herington, Kan., at a lunch- 
eon of the Traffic Club of Wichita at the Wichita Club March 
26. At a luncheon April 2 William T. McArthur, executive sec- 
retary, Southern Kansas Millers’ Club, will explain certain fea- 
tures of the milling industry as they relate to transportation. 





At a luncheon of the Transportation Club of St. Paul at the 
Lowry Hotel March 24 Dietrich Lange, principal, Mechanic Arts 
High School, spoke on “Conservation of Wild Life as Applied 
Locally.” There was entertainment. The first annual bowling 
tournament of the club was held at the Rogers Alleys March 
24. The prize was a silver loving cup. 





The Oklahoma City Traffic Club will give a dinner, with 
bridge and dancing, at the Oklahoma Club April 9. 





An educational talk by Hans Portack, of the German Tourist 
Information Office, New York, was given at a meeting of the 
Washington Passenger Association at the Cairo Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., March 18, through the courtesy of the German 
Embassy. The address dealt with German railroads, and was 
illustrated by moving pictures. Harry A. Karr, division passen- 
ger agent, Pennsylvania, president of the association, was in the 
chair. A drive for new members is being conducted under the 
leadership of Lewis T. McAuley, traveling passenger agent, 
Canadian National, chairman of the membership committee. The 
next meeting will be held at the Cairo Hotel the middle of April, 
when details of an extensive outing to be given the last of May 
will be discussed. Other officers of the association, in addition 
to Mr. Karr, include the following: First vice-president, Frank 
E. Pennington, general agent, Missouri Pacific; second vice- 
president, Clyde H. Freed, chief clerk, Washington Terminal 
ticket office; secretary, R. M. Chesley, city passenger agent, 
B. & O. 





A block of seats has been obtained for the opening ball game 
of the season, Toledo vs. Kansas City, at Toledo, April 14, by 
the Transportation Club of Toledo. 


An indoor oyster roast was given by the Norfolk-Portsmouth 
Traffic Club March 23 at the Pine Tree Inn, on the banks of 
Lynhaven Inlet, the home of the “famous Lynhaven Oyster.” 
It was “ladies’ night” and there were about one hundred and 
fifty present. After dinner there was dancing. 





Aa a recent meeting of the Norfolk-Portsmouth Traffic Club 
a resolution of regret and condolence was adopted out of respect 
for B, C. Prince, freight traffic manager, Seaboard Air Line, 
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who died February 3. Mr. Prince was a charter member of 
the club and had held the offices of president, vice-president and 
governor. 





The Traffic Club of St. Louis will elect a nominating com- 
mittee at a luncheon at the Jefferson Hotel March 30. 





The Traffic Study Club of Akron will meet in the B. & O. 
Assembly Room March 30. Walter H. Tummonds, traffic agent, 
Railway Express Agency, Cleveland, will speak on “Railway 
Express Service, Past, Present and Prospects of Further Im- 
provement in the Future.” 


Cc. & N. W. CHICAGO SERVICE 


The Chicago & North Western has extended closing time 
on its Grand Avenue and 1i16th Street yards, at Chicago, 
to 5:30 p. m., effective March 30, and will open its Grand Avenue 
station for deliveries to consignees at 7:00 in the morning. The 
new service will assure Chicago shippers that all business leay- 
ing their plants before closing time will be forwarded the same 
evening, according to the announcement, as well as enable 
receivers to get shipments at an earlier hour. Scheduled freight 
trains will leave Chicago slightly later than before, it is stated, 
but running time will be adjusted to give the same deliveries in 
other cities as now. 


FASTER FREIGHT TRAINS 


Freight trains are twenty per cent faster today than they 
were four years ago, according to figures compiled by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Last year the speed of Pennsylvania 
freight trains reached a new high record. This new train speed 
record was made in the face of heavier train loads, which for 
the last three years have averaged over 1,000 net tons per train. 
The improvement in trains and car loads reflects steady develop- 
ment in motive power and car equipment. Last year also marked 
the eighth successive year in which the combined load and speed 
increased, representing an improvement of over 58 per cent in 
operating efficiency since 1922. Successive advances in freight 
train speed have occurred since 1921. 


FRISCO PASSENGER SERVICE CHANGES 


Extensive revision of passenger train schedules of the 
Frisco, including a faster run by its “Sunnyland,” from St. 
Louis and Kansas City to Birmingham and return, has been 
announced by W. S. Merchant, passenger traffic manager. The 
changes will take effect March 29. The “Sunnyland” will leave 
Kansas City at 10:30 a. m., an hour and a half later than at 
present, and arrive at Birmingham at 7 a. m., instead of at 
5:30 a. m. On the return trip, it will leave Birmingham at 
11:15 p. m. and arrive at Kansas City at 8:40 p. m. Changes 
in the schedule of the St. Louis train making connection with 
the “Sunnyland” at Memphis, No. 807, will be made to conform, 
No. 807 leaving St. Louis at 4 p. m., instead of 1:50 p. m., with 
a twenty-minute shorter run. The schedules of the morning 
train from Kansas City to Tulsa and Oklahoma City and other 
trains between the same and other Texas and Oklahoma points 
will be changed, and new service has been established on the 
line’s western division, with trains No. 605 and No. 606. Numer- 
ous changes will be made in schedules of local passenger trains 
to give more convenient departures and arrivals and, in many 
cases, faster schedules. 


CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT 


Class I railroads on March 1 had 5,734 locomotives in need 
of classified repairs, or 10.4 per cent of the number on line, 
according to reports filed by the carriers with the car service 
division of the American Railway Association. This was al 
increase of nine locomotives above the number in need of such 
repairs on February 15, at which time there were 5,725, or 10.4 
per cent. 

Class I railroads on March 1 had 9,808 serviceable loco- 
motives in storage, compared with 9,637 on February 15. 

Class I railroads on March 1 had 153,606 freight cars in need 
of repairs, or 6.9 per cent of the number on line. This was al 
increase of 2,146 cars above the number in need of repair on 
February 15, at which time there were 151,460, or 6.8 per cent. 
Freight cars in need of heavy repairs on March 1 totaled 109,826, 
or 4.9 per cent, an increase of 2,966 compared with the number 
on February 15, while freight cars in need of light repairs totaled 
43,780, or two per cent, a decrease of 820 compared with Feb 
ruary 15. 


You may either write or wire our Washington office 
for infermation concerning matters in any department 
of the government there, if you are a subseriber to 
THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD. 
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BETTER COAL 
and 
DEPENDABLE DELIVERY 
CAN SAVE YOU MONEY 


The sixty million tons of coal mined annually along the Chesapeake 
and Ohio is exceptionally high in quality and surprisingly low in price, 
considering the heat per ton it produces. Whatever type of coal you 
need—for domestic, steam, gas, tile and pottery, by-product, coking, 
cement, or metallurgical purposes—it can be secured in this territory 
from responsible operators at attractive prices. And as it will be shipped 
to you on the Chesapeake and Ohio you can count on fast, depend- 
able delivery. 


Correspondence with any of the following men will bring you expert 
advice and accurate facts about what coal to buy and where to buy it. 


Write or Call 
A. M. Dudley H. J. Phillips F. H. Cummings 
General Coal Freight Agent Coal traffic Agent Asst. General Coal Freight Agent 

Richmond, Virginia General Motors Building Cincinnati, Ohio 
+r. Detroit, Michigan TV. Bush 

Coal Traffic Agent , R. L. Abbihl Coal Traffic yn 
Utilities Building Coal Traffic Agent Spitzer Building 
Chicago, Illinois Union Central Building Toledo, Ohio 
C. L. Rothgeb Cincinnati, Ohio 

Coal Traffic Agent W. W. Lowry J. B. Young 
Terminal Tower Coal Traffic Agent Coal Traffic Agent 
Cleveland, Ohio Richmond, Virginia Richmond, Virginia 


CHESAPEAKE +4 QHIO 


THE ROUTE TO HISTORYLAND 





Personal Notes 





George C. Smith, for the last three years director of the 
industrial bureau of the Industrial Club of St. Louis, has been 
appointed general traffic manager, M.-K.-T., effective April 1, 
according to an announcement by M. H. Cahill, president of 
the road. Mr. Smith returns to railroad service after an absence 
of ten years. 

Changes in the special agents department of the Northern 
Pacific, at the head of which is Otto Parrhysius, chief special 
agent, have been announced by H. E. Stevens, vice-president in 
charge of operation. J. S. Hindman, inspector, with jurisdiction 
over the system, has been promoted to Seattle, where he will 
be assistant chief special agent, with jurisdiction over lines west 
of Helena and Butte, Mont. He succeeds Assistant Chief Special 
Agent George M. Payne, who died. C. E. Callanan, special agent 
at St. Paul, becomes general special agent, with duties on the 
lines east of Helena and Butte. J. M. Arnold, assistant special 
agent at Pasco, Wash., succeeds P. J. McMurray, who died, as 
special agent at Tacoma, Wash. 


Arthur C. Schier has been appointed general traffic manager, 
Seaboard Great Lakes Corporation, at New York. 


Effective April 1, A. F. Schiewe, of the traffic department, 
Universal Atlas Cement Company, also joins the residential 
division of the Triangle Traffic Training Service in its new offices 
in the First National Bank Building, Chicago. 


The following officers were elected at the annual dinner of 
the European Shipping Board Association at New York: Presi- 
dent, Huntington T. Morse; directors, H. E. Frick, Guy B. Moore 
and Tarleton Winchester; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Herma T. 
Beebe. 

Harold Armstrong, manager of the inward freight depart- 
ment, Roosevelt Steamship Corporation, since its formation, 


died March 24, following an operation. He came from England 
when seventeen years old and had been connected with the 
freight departments of several shipping companies. 

Arthur H. Senior has been appointed traffic manager of 
the Union Drawn Steel Company, Beaver Falls, Pa., succeeding 


53 Hours 


Laredo to Mexico City. .. . 
67 Hours 


Eagle Pass to Mexico City 
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Arthur W. Boyd, who died. Mr. Senior became associated with 
the Union Drawn Steel Company in 1924 and has served as 
assistant traffic manager since 1928. 

G. A. McBride has been appointed city freight agent, Kansas 
City Southern and the Texarkana and Fort Smith, at St. Louis, 
succeeding B. G. Brennan, Jr., resigned. 

J. M. Baths, general superintendent, Chicago Great Western, 
has been appointed general manager, at Chicago, effective April 
1. The office of general superintendent has been abolished. 

R. V. Casteen has been appointed commercial agent, Atlantic 
Coast Line, at Columbia, S. C. 

S. T. Bledsoe, Topeka, Kan., chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the board of directors, Santa Fe, was the guest of 
honor at a banquet of the Pacific Railway Club at the Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, March 19. He spoke on “Community of 
Interest of the Railroads and the Public.” 


E. M. Gleason, traffic manager, Texarkana Freight Bureau, 
died March 24. 


Commissioner Earle R. Ellerbe has been elected chairman 
and Commissioner J. C. Coney vice-chairman of the South Caro. 
lina commission. B. J. Pearman has been elected by the legisla- 
ture to succeed Commissioner R. H. McAdams. 


ROLLING STOCK ADDITIONS 


Class I railroads in the first two months of 1931 placed 
2,631 new freight cars in service, according to the car service 
division of the American Railway Association. In the same 
period last year, 18,217 new freight cars were placed in service. 


Of the new freight cars installed in the first two months this 
year, 1,089 were box cars, while there were 1,418 new Coal cars 
installed. In addition there were installed 81 flat cars, 42 
refrigerator cars and one miscellaneous car. 

The railroads on March 1 this year had 8,669 new freight 
cars on order compared with 31,239 on the same day last year. 

The railroads also placed in service in the first two months 
this year 26 new locomotives, compared with 113 in the same 
period in 1930. 

New locomotives on order on March 1 this year totaled 86 
compared with 450 on the same day last year. 

Freight cars or locomotives leased or otherwise acquired 
are not included in the above figures. 









GHIPMENTS under through bills of lading 
are moved across the border with utmost 
expediency; movement to final destination is 
resumed without delay, once shipments are 
cleared through customs house. 







Customs Agencies 


The National Railways of Mexico maintain official cus- 
toms agencies at El Paso, Eagle Pass, Laredo and Browns- 
ville, Texas, which are fully equipped to handle all 
shipments. The employment ofthese agencies affords 
many advantages, 'y in billing all customs and 
incidental charges including importation duties to be 
collected at destination. 








Fast Freight Service 


Allimport freight receives and careful attention; 
- is forwarded to Tanatensnaiy fast freight trains. 







For Complete Information 
Communicate with 










F. P. De Hoyos, Gen. Agt. V.H.Moscosso,Com.Agt. 
1515 Penn Bidg. 1 
New York City Railway 7 Bidg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
F. N. Puente, Gen. Agt. 
441 Monadnock Bldg. A. Pigcensttan, Coss is 
San Francisco, a 414 Whi 
New Orleans, La. 


F. C. Lona, Gen. Agt. 
Room 1520, a (potecee, Com. ifs: 
Two-O-OneNorthWellsBidg. 815 Pacific ic Bidg. 
Chicago, Illinois Los Angeles, Calif. 







El Paso to Mexico City . . . 101 Hours 
Brownsville to Mexico City 69 Hours 
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DEPENDABLE 
EVERY INCH 


ST. LOUIS SOUTHWESTERN 
RAILWAY LINES 
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Digest of New Complaints 





24160. In the matter of divisions of joint interterritorial rates 
between official and southern territories. 

This is an investigation instituted by the Commission looking 
to prescription of divisions of joint class and commodity rates 
between points in official territory on the one hand and southern 
territory on the other about which the railroads and the coast- 
wise ship lines are in disagreement. 

24319. Dixie Syrup Co., Florence, Ala., vs. A. B. & C. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, strained honey, Waycross, Ga., 
a Fla., and Houma, La., to Florence, Ala. Asks rates and 
reparation. 


. 24320. Baltimore Coal Exchange et al., Baltimore, Md., vs. B. & 


O. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 15, anthracite coal, points in 
Pennsylvania to Baltimore, Md., and/or its environs; rates from 
mines on Pennsylvania R. R. and Lehigh Valley, and other car- 
riers, to points of delivery on B. & O. discriminatory against re- 
ceivers of and dealers in anthracite whose yards or places of 
delivery are on the B. & O. and preferential of receivers and 
dealers on the Pennsylvania at Baltimore, and/or its environs, 
in violation sections 1 and 3. Asks rates and reparation. 

24321. Burning Oil Distributors’ Association et al., Chicago, IIL, 
vs. A. & S. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 6, fuel oil, points in Missouri, 
Kansas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Texas and Louisiana, 
to points in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska and Ohio. Also alleges that rates complained of 
result in prejudice and discrimination of complainants and pref- 
erence of competitors engaged in the purchase and sale of similar 
products. Ask rates and reparation. 

a Birmingham (Ala.) Ice & Cold Storage Co., vs. C. & N. W. 
et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, in connection with storage 
of potatoes, at Birmingham, Ala., originating at points in Wyom- 
ing, Colorado and Nebraska and subsequently reshipped to points 
in Alabama. Alleges Memphis, Tenn., St. Louis, Mo., and Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and other transit points are preferred. Asks rea- 
sonable and nonprejudicial transit provileges and through rates. 
or pein Paper Co., Menasha, Wis., vs. M. St. P. & S. S. 

. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 6, off-set paper, Philadelphia, 
Pa., to Menasha, Wis. Asks reparation. 


. 24324. H. W. Steele (mo address given), vs. C. M. St. P. & P. 
Illegal and unlawful rates, cattle, Harris, Mo., to Appleton, 
Minn. Asks reparation. 
24325. Wisconsin Pop Corn Co., Waterloo, Wis., vs. C. M. St. 


PP. & ©. eo al. 
Rates in violation, sections 1, 4 and 6, popcorn, Primghar, Ia., 
to Waterloo, Wis. Asks cease and desist order and reparation. 









ri 
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Freight may be 
loadedandsealed 
via South Shore 
Line trailer at 
shipper’s door in 


either South Bend 
or Chicago before 6 PM. It will be delivered at 
consignee’s door in the territory of the other terminal 
— sealed — the first thing the following morning. 
These trailers travel by South Shore fast, electric 
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24326. Nebraska State Railway Commission, Lincoln, Neb., vs. 
Cc. B. & @. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, coal, points in Colorado and Wyoming to 
points in Nebraska as compared with rates from Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Kentucky and southern Illinois. Asks rates. 

_—- The Columbia Mills, Inc., New York, N. Y., vs. A. C. L, 
et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, clay, McIntyre, Ga., to 
Minetto, N. Y.; also imported clay from Philadelphia and Boston 
to Minetto. Asks rates and reparation. 

24328. Anna Stone Co., Anna, Ill., vs. C. & G. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1, 3 and 13, stone, sand, gravel, slag 
and chert, between points in Tennessee and Mississippi and from 
Anna, Ill, to points in Tennessee and Mississippi. Intrastate 
traffic in Tennessee and Mississippi in violation of section 13. 
Asks rates. 

24329. Gates Hardware Co., Tulsa, Okla., vs. M. K. T. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, steel ridge rolls, and corrugated 


sheet steel roofing, Indianapolis, Ind., to Tulsa, Okla. Asks rep- 
aration. 
24330. Graff-Kittanning Clay Products Co., Worthington, Pa., 


vs, Bb. R. & PF. Ct al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, flue lining, Craigsville, Pa., 
to points in Connecticut, Massachusetts, Maryland, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania and Rhode Island, 
as compared with rates from Clearfield and West Winfield, Pa. 
Asks reparation. 

24335, in the matter of the application of certain provisions of 


the interstate commerce act to bridge companies. 


This is a proceeding instituted by the Commission to determine 
whether or not the excess income provisions of section l5a and 
the provisions of section 20a relating to issuance of securities 
apply to certain bridge companies. 


Pn ogy _— No. 1. Arkell & Smiths, Canajoharie, N. Y., vs. A. 
+ oe OC Bi. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, clay, McIntyre, Ga., and 
Langley, S. C., to Canajoharie, N. Y, to extent they exceed 16 


per cent of the contemporaneous first class rates as found in 167 


I. C. C. 319. Asks rates and reparation. 
. 24331. Globe Grain & Milling Co., Los Angeles, Calif., vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. 


Alleges violation of sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6, in connection 
with switching charges, in Los Angeles, grain and seed, and 
products, and that complainant’s competitors have been and are 
accorded free switching service. Asks reparation, cease and desist 
order, that Los Angeles & Salt Lake, Southern Pacific, and Pa- 
cific Electric be required to establish through routes and to 
publish joint through rates on all interstate traffic originating 
at or destined to the mills, plants and industries of complainant 
on and served exclusively by the Santa Fe, on the same basis 
as defendants maintain to complainant’s competitors served by 
the Los Angeles Junction Ry. Co. Same request made with 
respect to plants of complainant served by Southern Pacific. 
Asks further that defendants be required to absorb connecting 
lines’ switching charges and to adjust transportation charges on 
a parity with transportation charges on shipments to complain- 
ant’s competitors served by the Junction on like traffic and like 
commodities. 








Speed, convenience and safety. Door-to-door 
freight service between South Bend and Chicago 


North Liberty. 







Bae 


freight trains between our freight terminal at 


Chicago and the South Shore’s new L. C. L. 
and Carlot terminal at South Bend. 


This is but one feature of the South Shore Line’s 


fast freight service. Shippers—from coast to coast— 
now use the South Shore regularly in the movement 


of their L. C. L. and carload freight. 


CHICAGO SOUTH SHORE AND SOUTH BEND RAILROAD 


Traffic Department 


Wm. Peterson, T. M. 


72 W. Adams St., Chicago, lll. 
Phone: State 0517 





A. W. Oberfell, G. F. A. 


1600 W. Washington Ave., South Bend, Ind. 


Phone: 2-5764 





















BILLS OF LADING 


Low prices—guaranteed accuracy 
Effective date of new forms, June 30, 1931 


Standard sizes and forms 
Special sizes and arrangements 


In pads or fanfold 


Send Samples for Quotation 


NEW CANADIAN 
CUSTOMS INVOICES 


Forms ‘‘M”’ and “N”’ 


Two sizes, 814”x11” and 814”x 14", to provide 
for any number of commodities, large or small. 


NEW CAR 
RECORD’ SHEETS 


Inbound—Outbound 


Made up by THE TRAFFIC WORLD after a 
careful study of requirements. Furnished com- 
plete with binders. Send for samples. 


OTHER FORMS IN STOCK: 


Standard Form Overcharge Claims 
Standard Form Loss and Damage 
Concealed Loss & Damage 

Shipper’s Form 

Consignee’s Form 
Car Order Forms 
Copy of Freight Bill 
Claim Tracer 
Bond of Indemnity 
Indemnity Agreement 
Express Claims Loss and Damage 
Claim Record 
Tracer and Notice of Claim 
Affidavit Concerning Weight & Quantity 
Affidavit Concerning Damage 
Affidavit Concerning Shortage 
Shipper’s Export Declaration 
I. C. C. Special Reparation Forms 
I. C. C. Rule 5 Reparation Statement 


A handy folder of samples, together with our 
price list, will be sent on request to any traffic 
man or purchasing agent. 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


418 South Market Street Chicago, Illinois 
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FIGURES 


DON’T LIE! 








1927 
12,003,497 tons 


1928 
12,979,826 tons 


1929 
13,919,317 tons 


1930 
14.991.046 
TONS 


















Tuere has been much talk 
of the phenomenal develop- 
ment of the Port of Houston 
but behind the talk are facts 
and figures that prove that 
since it was opened as a world 
port 10 years ago there has 
never been a single year of 
retrogression in its march for- 
ward. In a decade Houston 
has accomplished more than 
other ports have in a century 
of development. There are a 
dozen reasons why Houston 
has grown from last to sixth 
port of the country in foreign 
commerce in ten short years 
and all of them are important 
to every traffic man. Get the 
facts. Write for the Port Book 
and then judge for yourself. 











































DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 


5th Floor, Courthouse 
HOUSTON, TEX. 
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Finds Big Opportunity in More 
Efficient Traffic Management 


“How can I stick to my present job and still advance to 
a responsible executive position ?” 

That was Walter Baker’s problem when, as traffic clerk 
with one of the largest wholesale grocers in New England, 
he enrolled with LaSalle for home-study training in Traffic 
Management. 

“I had been handling traffic work for two years,” writes 
Mr. Baker, “but I really had very little knowledge of what 
it was all about. Within one month after receiving the first 
lesson, however, I learned more about traffic management 
than I had picked up in two years’ experience. 

“As I progressed, my training in scientific traffic manage- 
ment enabled me to make a complete study of the firm’s 
transportation methods and policies, with the result that I 
was able to make certain modifications which increased our 
selling area. Later I had opportunity to make an important 
study of warehousing and refrigeration. 

“Since taking LaSalle training in Traffic Management, I 
can claim entrance to the ‘100% Club’—and what is prob- 
ably of even more value, an acquaintance with numerous 
executives in the traffic field that I prize highly.” 

Mr. Baker is now Traffic Manager of his firm; also Chairman of 
the transportation committee of the Boston Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 


ciation; Chairman of the traffic group of the Retail Trade Board of 
Boston; and member of the New England Shippers Advisory Board. 


Send for Free Book— 
“‘Opportunities in Traffic Management’”’ 


Are you eager to get ahead faster and farther? 

Complete information is yours for the asking—clearly and inter- 
estingly told in a 64-page book entitled, “Opportunities in Traffic 
Management,” which LaSalle will send you free. 

To many a traffic man this book has been worth its weight in gold, 
for the reading of it has helped set him on the path to Fortune. 

What will it do for you? Possibly a great deal! At least, it’s 
worth a careful reading. Do your part by clipping and mailing the 
coupon NOW. 


Find Yourself Through LaSalle! 





LaSalle Extension University 


The World’s Largest Business 
Training Institution 


Dept. 395-TR 
Tell me about your salary-increasing plan as applied 


to my advancement in the business field checked 
below. 


Chicago 


C] Traffic Management 

C] Business Management 
(1 Higher Accountancy 
(] Modern Salesmanship a 
(J Railway Station Management . —— Correspondence 
Cy Law! Degree of LLB C) Expert, Bookkeeping 

+d . = . P. A. Coaching 
{_] Commercial Law : 1 
C) Industrial Management tH ee ae 
() Modern Foremanship C] Effective Speaking 
(] Personnel Management (] Stenotypy, Stenography 
C) Banking and Finance () Paper Salesman’s Training 


C) Credit and Collection 
Cerrespondence 


ee SP er ry en. Gee ener ee 
DO ee ih bfcicrarececbiers jaetdeceaneents 
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No. 24332. Inland Waterways Corporation operating Federal Barge 
Lines, New Orleans, La., vs. A. & R. et al. 

Alleges that defendants have refused to revise specified tariffs, 
so as to permit application of proportional rates, now in effect 
only when transportation is entirely by rail, to be applied on 
traffic moving via water-and-rail routes, thereby discriminating 
in their rates and charges as between connecting lines in violation 
of sections 3, and the policy of Congress as declared in section 
500 of the transportation act. Alleges that by this refusal de- 
fendants preclude complainant and other carriers by water from 
competing with all-rail lines and thereby hinder and hamper 
shippers and receivers of freight in their use of complainant’s 
line as part of a through rail-and-water or rail-water-rail route. 
Asks removal of restrictions complained of. 

No. we en Portland Cement Co., Cleveland, O., vs. C. B. & 

. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 6, cement, York, Pa., to Trident, 
Mont. Asks reparation. 


CHICAGO INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC DIVISION 


The executive committee of the industrial traffic division 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce will hold its monthly 
meeting at the Palmer House April 1. Among other things, con- 
sideration of the principle of making overhead rates between 
Official and Southern territories will be considered. Attention 
is called to the fact that, in I. and S. 3299, involving rates on 
stoves, etc., between the two territories, the Commission “has 
provided a basis of rates which will permit shippers in South- 
ern territory to ship their products to markets in Official Clas- 
sification territory at a lower rate than that applicable in the 
reverse direction.” The case has been reopened for further 
argument. In addition to consideration of the position to be 
taken in that connection, a number of committee reports will be 
presented at the meeting. 


RAIL WAGE STATISTICS 


Class I steam railways paid their officials and employes in 
1930 total compensation of $2,590,274,843, a decrease of 11.92 
per cent as compared with 1929, according to rail wage statistics 
compiled by the Bureau of Statistics of the Commission from 
carrier reports. 

For the year the average number of employes, based on the 
twelve monthly counts, was 1,510,688, a decrease of 176,081, or 
10.44 per cent, compared with the returns for the year 1929. 

The average straight-time hourly earnings for all employes 
reported on the hourly basis increased from 62.5 to 63.5 cents, 
and the average straight-time daily earnings of all employes 
reported on the daily basis increased from $8.42 to $8.55, ac- 
cording to the Commission’s summary of the statistics. 


NEW RAILROAD MAP 


G. R. Leonard & Co. have published a new railroad map 
of the United States to be used in connection with the universal 
edition of Leonard’s Guide, which contains some rather in- 
teresting features. The railroads are indicated by numbers 
instead of names, which prevents possibility of confusing the 
Baltimore & Ohio with the Chesapeake & Ohio, or the Norfolk 
& Western with the Norfolk Southern, or the N. Y. C. & St. L. 
with the C. C. C. & St. L., etc. There being no rivers or county 
lines shown, it is also impossible to mistake them for railroad 
lines. The map is 30x48 inches and is intended for framing 
and hanging on the wall. 





Docket of the Commission 





NOTE—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) have 
been added since thé last issue of The Traffic World. New assign- 
ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than herein 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Cancellations 
and postponements announced too late to show the change in this 
Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


March 30—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Fimence No. 8394—Trinity Valley & Northern Ry. proposed construc- 
tion. 
March 30—Lansing, Mich.—Examiner Colvin: 
— Fruit & Produce Exchange et al. vs. A. A. R. RB. 
et al. 
March 30—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: rR 
7” ee & Broad Top Mt. R. R. & Coal Co. vs. Pa. R. R. 
et a 
March 30—Charlotteville, Va.—Examiner Fleming: \ 
23951—Nelson County Cold Storage Corp. vs. Southern Ry. et 4. 
Portions Fourth Section Application No. 1548 of Southern Ry. 
March 30—Albany, Ga.—Examiner Macomber: 
24059—Planters Oil Co. vs. Ashland Ry. et al. 
March 30—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hays: J 
—. No. 3847—Excess income of Moscow Camden & San Augus 
tine Ry. 
March 30—Sioux City, Ia.—Examiner Griffin: 
24180—Johnson Biscuit Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
March 31—Sioux City, Ia.—Examiner Griffin: 
24132—American Popcorn Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et ai, 
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If you could 
be certain that 


no change in rates 
no change ‘in classification 
no change in transit privileges 


no change in service charges 
and regulations 


could possibly take effect without your know- 
ing about it in advance, wouldn't you be glad 
to set aside a few minutes each week to get 
the advance information? 


This is the opportunity offered to you in THE 
TRAFFIC BULLETIN—the companion paper of 
THE TRAFFIC \W/WORLD—published through the 
co-operation of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the American Railway Association, the 
classification committees, and the territorial rate 
committees. It is mailed to shippers and carriers 
every Saturday morning. 


THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN is the completing link 


in the present rate-making machinery. Through 
its columns shippers get advance notice o 
changes in the carriers’ rates and services so 
that they may prepare for those changes or, if 
need be, file their objections or concurrences 
with the proposals. 


There is no guess work in THE TRAFFIC BUL- 
LETIN. You know exactly what you are get- 
ting. You can depend on its accuracy and 
completeness. You can take full advantage of 
the economies that come with up-to-the-minute 
knowledge of changes and developments. 


As a subscriber, you will receive fifty-two 
issues, four of which include the quarterly 
dockets of the Consolidated Classification Com- 
mittee. We invite you to share in the benefits 
of this service. Write for a sample copy and 
further particulars to 


THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


418 S. Market St., Chicago 











(Ad. Bd. N-P C of C Ady.) 






{More Than5() Overseas 
STEAMSHIP LINES 


Each year more and more steamship lines establish service 
to and from the Port of Norfolk. Ship owners recognize 
instantly the safety of Norfolk’s wide, storm-proof anchor- 


age. Its nearness to the open sea saves coal. 


Its nearness 


to the producing centers means ready cargoes. Its free- 
dom from serious fogs and snows is in happy contrast to 
the stormy, tortuous approaches of less fortunate ports. 
Norfolk’s equable climate (mean annual temperature 59.4 
degrees) means maximum movement of traffic the year 


round. 


At the present time, more than 50 steamship lines give 
frequent and regular sailings from Hampton Roads to 


world ports. These are: 


TO UNITED KINGDOM 


American Hampton Roads Line 
Atlantic a © Line 
Bristol Ci 


The Cunard (Steamship, Cempany, Ltd. 


Manchester ners, 

Johnston Line (Virginia Service) 
Leyland Line 

Oriole Lines 


TO SCANDINAVIA AND BALTIC 


American Scantlc Line 
Norwegian Americar Line 
Seandinavian American Line 
Swedish American Line 
Wilhelmsen Line 


TO GERMANY 


American Line 
Hamburg Amerlean Line 
North German Lloyd 
Yankee Line 

TO BELGIUM 


American Diamond Line 
Red Star Line 

TO DUTCH EAST INDIES 
Java-New York Line 


TO HOLLAND 


American Diamond Line 
Holland America Line 


TO FRANCE 


America France Line 
French Line 


TO FAR EAST 


American Manchurian Line 
American Pioneer Line 
The Bank Line 

The Barber Line 

Blue Funnel Line 
Isbrandtsen-Moller Co., Inc. 


“ Kk” Line 
Kerr Steamship Co., Ine. 
— usal Line 


Ine 
Osaka Shosen Kalsha 
Panama Far East Line 
Prince Line 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


American Export Lines 
Cosulich Line 
Naviaazione Libera Triestine (Libera 


ome’ = 


TO THE CARIBBEAN 


Atlantic Navigation Company 

al Transport Line, Ine. 
Munson Line 
Ocean Deminion Steamship Corp. 


Bull Line 
Whitehall Steamship Company 
TO AUSTRALIA AND NEW 
ZEALAND 


American and Australian Line 
Commonwealth and Dominion Line, Ltd. 
Roosevelt Steamship Ce., Ine. 


TO CUBA 
Munson Line 
Atlantio Navigation Ce. 
TO INDIA 


American and Indian am, 
Roosevelt Steamship Co., Inc. 


TO SOUTH AMERICA 


American Republics Line 
Blavan Line 


mn Line 
Ocean Dominion Steamship Corp. 


Norfolk’s natural advantages and facilities as a Port 
demand the attention of all shippers, manufacturers, and 
carriers who are interested in moving merchandise with 
Speed, Safety, and Economy. Detailed information will 


gladly be furnished. 


Norfolk Port-Traffic Commission 
Norfolk, Virginia 





Write for illustrated booklet and further 
information on the Port of Norfolk 
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CALMAR LINE 


INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 

























y SAILS ARRIVES 
STEAMER a Seattle 
. Les . and 

delphia | Angeles [Francisco Gone 

LOSMAR....... 4 ISAILED|SAILED|SAILED|Mar. 28]Mar. 31jApr. 4jApr. 6 
TEXMAR....... 12 |SAILED|SAILED |Apr. 19]Apr. 21 
VERMAR 4 |SAILED|Mar. 30}Apr. 5|May 7 
CUBORE....... 12 }Apr. 6jApr. 15]May 21|May 23 
FLOMAR....... 5 jApr. 20jApr. 30/May 5jJune 7 
PORTMAR..... 5 |May ay 15}June 20j/June 22 
ALAMAR....... 5 [May 20/May 30|June 22jJune 27jJuly 5\July 7 





(Subject to change without notice) 


ALWAYS READY T0 
SOLVE YOUR INTERCOASTAL PROBLEMS 


For information regarding rates, etc., apply to nearest office: 


Calmar Steamship Corporation 


MOORE & McCORMACK CO., GEN. AGTS. SWAYNE AND HOYT, INC., AGTS. 
Baltimore, Md., 15 8. Gay St. Los Angeles, Cal., 631 Central Bldg. 
Chicago, I1l., 333 No. Michigan Ave. Bldg. Oakland, Cal., ist and Market Sts. 
Detroit, Mich., Industrial Bank Bidg. Portland, Ore., 911 Bd. of Trade Bldg. 


Row Yat, ©. V.. & Broadway San Francisco, Cal., 240 Front St. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Bourse Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Oliver Bidg. Seattle, Wash., 1519 Rallroad Ave., South 
Regular Piers 


Pacific Coast 


Los Angeles—230B Terminal Island 
Oakland—Howard Terminal 

Portland, Ore.—No. | Oceanic Terminal 
San Francisco—Piler No. 48 
Seattle—Atlantic Dock Terminal 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


ey 


Atlantic Coast 


Baltimore—Pler 7, Western Md. Ry., Port 
Covington 


Philadelphia—Pier 27N, Reading Co. 


ey 
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Steamship Service 
General Offices: One Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 


Between 


New York New Orleans 


‘ * 


ZZ aman \; 
<2. p> 





Boston and San Francisco 


and 


Cuba, Jamaica, Panama, Colombia, Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Honduras, British Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Salvador. 


Weekly service with transhipment at Cristobal (Canal Zone) 
to West Coast Ports of Central America, South America 
and Mexico at differential rates. Through bills of lading 
to all points. 


Shipments to El Salvador handled expeditiously via Puerto 
Barrios, Guatemala, and the International Railways of Cen- 
tral America. 


For rates and other information address: 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


1001 Fourth St., 17 Battery Place, 321 St. Charles St., 
San Francisco, Cal. New York, N. Y. New Orleans, La. 
Long Wharf, 319 No. Fourth St., 111 W. Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. Chicage, IIL 
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March 31—Tifton, Ga.—Examiner Macomber: 
— Public Service Commission vs. Ry. Express Agency, 
Cc. 


March 31—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Peyser: 
24147—American Graphite Co. et al. vs. Ticonderoga R. R. et al. 
24179—Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., et al. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 


March 31—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 

* Finance No. 8708—Joint application of N. Y. Telephone Co. and 
West Berne Telephone Co. for a certificate that the acquisition by 
the former company of the properties of the latter company will 
be of advantage to the persons to whom service is to be rendered 
and in the public interest. 

* Finance No. 8712—Joint application of Bell Telephone Co. of Penn- 
sylvania and Dorseyville Telephone Co. for a certificate that the 
acquisition by the former company of the properties of the latter 
company will be of advantage to the persons to whom service 
is to be rendered and in the public interest. 

April 1—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

20409—International Paper Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
20734—-N. J. Coated Paper Co. et al. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
17840—Ceramic Traffic Association vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
1. & S. 3538—Import newsprint paper from Thorold, Ont., to Chicago, 
Til. 
April 1—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Peyser: 
24125—Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


April 1—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Examiner Smith: 
23958—C. S. Jahns vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. et al. 
April 1—Lynchburg, Va.—Examiner Fleming: 
24127—Traffic Bureau-Lynchburg Chamber of Commerce for L. EB. 
Lichford vs. N. & W. Ry. et al. 


April 2—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Griffin: 
Il. & S. 3570—Brick and related articles from, to, and between points 
in southwest. 
* 1, & S. 3570 (1st supplemental order)—Brick and related articles 
from, to, and between points in southwest. 


April 2—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

23188—Inland Waterways se ee operating Mississippi-War- 
rior Service et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 

1. & S. $399—Cotton and cotton linters from southern and south- 
western states to New Orleans, La., and Mobile, Ala., via rail 
and barge line. 

Apri! 2—Greensboro, N. C.—Examiner Fleming: 
24081—Danville Oil Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
24153—Atlas Supply Co. vs. Southern Ry. 


April 2—Plant City, Fla.—Examiner Macomber: 
23972—R. W. Burch, Inc., et al. vs. Ry. Express Agency, Inc., et al. 
April 2—San Francisco, Calif—Examiner Smith: 
24209—Western Pacific R. R. vs. N. W. Pac. R. R. et al. 
April 2—Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Examiner Colvin: 
24019—Do/More Chair Co. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 
April 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boyden: 
Finance No. 3804—Excess income of Ligonier Valley R. R. 
April 2—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Peyser: 
24210—Tompkins-Kiel Marble Co. vs. L. V. R. R. et al. 


April 3—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22234—Omaha Chamber of Commerce Traffic Bureau vs. Ry. Ex- 
press Agency, Inc. 
21811—Merchants’ Association of New York et al. vs. American Ry. 
Express Agency et al. 
April 3—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Peyser: 
23728—American Glue Co. et al. vs. B. & M. R. R. et al. 
23806—Leas & McVitty, Inc., vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 
April 3—Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Examiner Colvin: 
24212—Indiana Fibre Products Co. vs. Virgn. Ry. et al. 
April 3—Greensboro, N. C.—Examiner Fleming: 
23981—North Carolina Hosiery Manufacturers’ Traffic Assn. vs. B. 
& M. R. R. et al. 
24014—-Southern Desk Co. vs. C. P. Ry. et al. 
April 3—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Smith: 
23091—Oklahoma Millers’ Assn. vs. A. T. & S. 
April 4—Greensboro, N. C.—Examiner Fleming: 
ee Cotton and Woolen Mills Co. et al. vs. Southern Ry. 
et al. 
April 4—Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Examiner Colvin: 
24204—Hickman & Reilly Co., Inc., vs. I. C. R. R. et al. 


F. Ry. et al. 


. April 6@—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Griffin: 


23944—-Wheeler Lumber Bridge & Supply Co. vs. G. N. Ry. et al. 
April 6—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Peyser: 
=a Packing & Provision Co. et al. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. 
et al. 


April 6—Savannah, Ga.—Examiner Macomber: 
24056—Savannah Traffic Bureau, Inc., for and in behalf of Chatham 
Motor Co. et al. vs. M. & M. Transp. Co. et al. 


April 6—Greensboro, N. C.—Examiner Fleming: 
24124—-Karaston Rug Mills et al. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 
24157—Fulaski Veneer Corp. vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. et al. 

April 6—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Smith: 
24141—Balfour, Guthrie & Co., Ltd., et al. vs. O.-W. R. & N. Co. 


April 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
18650—Peninsula Produce Exchange vs. Pa. R. R. et al. (and cases 
grouped therewith) (further hearing, for sole purpose of determin- 
ing amount of reparation due parties under findings in these 
cases). 
April 6—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Smith: 
24187—Monarch Derrick Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
April 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Wilbur: 
Finance No. 8686—Excess income of Cornwall R. R. 
et al. (further oral argument). 


April 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: , 
Finance No. 8689—Application Canadian Pacific Ry. for authority 
to acquire control of Aroostook Valley R. R. by purchase of capita 
stock. 


April 7—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Macomber: 
23514—Hall Construction Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. (further hear- 
ing, for sole purpose of giving complainant an opportunity to 
prove that it paid and bore charges on the shipments in issue). 
24055—Bona Allen, Inc., vs. A. T S. F. Ry. et al. 











Southern Steamship Company || ...psoseres 


Lad. hala Fo i we 2: s 
OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE os ind t Me eg 
BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 





















SAILINGS: —— . 
From Philadelphia . . Wednesdays and Saturdays Distribution 
From Houston ...... Mondays and Thursdays East, West, North and South 
Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars through this 
GENERAL OFFICES: 
321 Commercial Trust Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. W ater-Rail-Truck Terminal 
ST. ale —— THE {9TH STATE — MO. Foodstuffs, merchandise, machinery—products of all kinds 


—come to us at Evansville for transfer to other carriers, 
for storage and for distribution. Mechanical equipment, 
complete and of the most modern type, cuts operation to 
two actual handlings—in unloading and loading. 


Storers, Setetetens ” : Economical distribution, convenience, speed and safety are 
Forwarders ; e the advantages our customers gain. 


e General tients ; bl NB } IF you will write us for full information—through rail and 

: 4 ® water, all water, trucking, handling and storage rates—it 

Pool Car Distributien i: Ry. will undoubtedly point to ways of saving on your dis- 
ie tribution costs. 


MEAD JOHNSON 
TERMINAL CORPORATION 


J. D. Beeler, V. Pres. 
m 1830 West Ohio Street Evansville, Indiana 





Shippers Who Believe Their Rates Are Improperly Adjusted 





Should first approach the carrier with a carefully considered and comprehensively prepared 
concrete proposition showing how or why the existing rates are disadvantageous or are unrea- 
sonable or unjustly discriminatory. 








Where any of these elements are involved, if the shipper sets forth the facts in a clear and 
convincing manner, he is usually far more successful, saves more time and money, and suffers 
much less chagrin and disappointment than if he merely insists that his rates are out of line, 
demands readjustment, and, failing in that, complains to the Commission. 












Proceedings before the Commission at best are slow and expensive. Many are inclined to put 
up with unfair rates rather than become involved in formal proceedings. Furthermore, this plan 
does not make for better cooperation between carriers and shippers. 





The Traffic Service Corporation will assist your traffic counsel or attorney to make a thorough 
analysis of rate situations and point out maladjustments, setting up the data in a clear and 
comprehensive manner. If the plan suggested above does not prove successful in your case, 
he can then use the analysis and exhibits that have been prepared in presenting the matter to 
the Commission. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


“At Your Service’ 


210 Mills Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
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April 7—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Peyser: 
24063—Sinclair Refining Co., successor in interest to Pierce Petroleum 
Corp. vs. A. & G. Ry. et al. 
24151—Sinclair Refining Co., successor in interest to Pierce Petroleum 
Corp. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
April 7—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Smith: 
23753—Longview Fibre Co. vs. L. P. & N. Ry. et al. 


April 8—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 3380 (and ist supplemental order)—Iron and steel articles 
from points in south to Trunk Line and New England territories. 
1. & S. 3559—Leaf tobacco from N. C. 
Va., and related points. 
April 8—Joplin, Mo.—Examiner Smith: 
23860—Schmidt Lumber Co. et al. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. et al. 


to Norfolk and Richmond, 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


(Continued from Page 795) 
Freight Charges—Liability of Consignor 


New York.—Question: We would like to have your opinion 
as to our standing in the following case. 

On April 26, 1930, we shipped a car of coal to Fox Point, 
Rhode Island, our name appearing on the bill of lading as ship- 
per and consignee. Before this car arrived at destination, we 
forwarded to the agent at destination delivery orders, advising 
him to notify, release and deliver, charges collect, the above 
mentioned car of coal, to a coal dealer at that point. 

The railroad company did not receive a check from the 
ultimate consignee in payment for the freight charges of this 
car, as they were listed on the railroad company’s books as a 
credit account. <A short time after the arrival of the car and 
of release of same, this consignee went into bankruptcy and 
the debit appearing on the railroad company’s books for the 
freight charges covering this car was never paid. In other 
words, the consignee received the coal, never paying the freight 
and then went into bankruptcy. : 

On July 16, 1930, about a month and a half after the car 
was actually shipped, we received a bill from the railroad com- 
pany covering the freight of this car, stating that we as the 
shippers were primarily liable for freight charges, due to the 
fact that they were unable to make collection from the bankrupt 
consignee. 

We are very certain that we, as the shippers, are in the 
clear in this case, and not liable for the freight charges, in view 
of the fact that we specifically stated in our delivery orders 
when we authorized the turn over of this car to delivery same 
“Charges collect” and if the railroad company saw fit to issue 
credit to this consignee they are primarily responsible, inas- 
much as they did not receive any actual cash payment for the 
freight charges. 

We will appreciate if you will be good enough to advise us 
your opinion of our standing in this case. Are we or are we 
not liable for the freight charges that have accrued on this 
shipment? 

Answer: While the receipt of goods under a bill of lading 
imposing the payment of freight charges on the consignee is 
evidence of a contract by the person so receiving them to pay 
the freight, the liability of the consignee does not depend, in 
such a case, on the assumption that the original shipper would 
not be liable, but on a new contract to pay the freight, evidenced 
in ordinary cases by the bill of lading and the receipt of goods 
under it. There is no shifting of liability. The contract of the 
consignor and that of the consignee are not considered to be 
inconsistent with each other; each is an original contract based 
on a sufficient consideration. 

The carrier has the right to look for his compensation to 
the person who required him to perform the service by causing 
the goods to be delivered to him for transportation, and that 
person is, generally, of course, the shipper named in the bill of 
lading, or the consignor. 

Unless the consignor has exeecuted the stipulation referred 
to in section 7 of the bill of lading or paragraph 3 of the live 
stock contract, the so-called no recourse provision, he is liable 
for the full amount of the freight charges or any part thereof, 
in the event that collection is not made from the consignee. 

This is true, except where the shipment is made under con- 
ditions covered by the decision of the Supreme Court in Louis- 
ville & Nashville Ry. Co. vs. Central Iron and Coal Co., 265 
U. S. 59. 

Where, however, the consignor has executed the provisions 
of either paragraph 3 of the live stock contract, or section 7 of 
the bill of lading, he is not liable for the freight charges, or 
any part thereof, in the event that collection of the full amount 
of the freight charges is not made from the consignee. 

The effect of section 7 of the Uniform Bill of Lading is 
stated in the decision of the Supreme Court in Louisville & 
Nashville R. Co. vs. Central Iron and Coal Co., 265 U. S. 59. 

Whether the consignor, by reason of his failure to execute 
the stipulation provided for in section 7 of the Uniform Bill of 
Lading, even though he advised the carrier’s agent by letter 
not to deliver the shipment to the consignee without collecting 
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the freight charges, may escape liability for the freight charges, 
is, in our opinion, questionable, in view of the purpose evidently 
sought to be accomplished by section 7 of the bill of lading, 
the purpose, we assume, being to preclude a carrier from recov- 
ering from the consignor, the freight charges, or any part 
thereof, when the stipulation is signed by the consignor. In 
other words, inasmuch as the bill of lading provides a means 
by which the consignor may exonerate himself from liability for 
freight charges, it would seem that a consignor must use this 
means and not some other method, such as the writing of a 
letter to the carrier’s agent. 


Tariff Interpretation 


Ohio.—Question: Will you please let us have the benefit 
of your advice on the following subject? 

A short time ago we shipped one car of building brick from 
Canton, O., to Gulf, N. C., routing the car via B. & O.-N. & W., 
c/o Norfolk Southern at Suffolk, Va. We showed both route 
and rate on the bill of lading, making the rate $3.58 per ton to 
Petersburg, and $1.90 per ton beyond. The authority for this 
rate is items 685-687 of Jones’ 218-G, I. C. C. 2253, and page 486 
of Glenn’s 21-C, I. C. C. A-730. 

Carriers, however, have assessed charges on basis of $3.58 
to Petersburg, and $2 beyond, using Cottrell’s I. C. C. 731 beyond, 
instead of Glenn’s I. C. C. A-730. They cite as authority for this 
rate, the fifth paragraph of page 459 of Glenn’s I. C. C. A-730. 
They also contend that items 685-687 of Jones’ 218-G may only 
be used in connection with Cottrell’s I. C. C. 731, and may not 
be used in connection with Glenn’s A-730 at all. 

Our contention is that since the brick rate to Gulf, N. C., 
in Cottrell’s I. C. C. 731 is restricted by reference circle 178 
so as not to apply from Petersburg for aceount of the Norfolk 
Southern, then Glenn’s I. C. C. A-730 is properly applicable be- 
tween the two points. Furthermore, it is our contention that 
the mere fact that there are brick rates published in Cottrell’s 
I. C. C. 731 to Gulf, N. C. (although there is none from Peters- 
burg for account of the Norfolk Southern), satisfies the require- 
ments of items 685-687 of Jones’ 218-G, and that the proportional 
rates shown therein are applicable in connection with any other 
brick tariff beyond the basing point. 


As we see it, the whole question hinges on the fact that one 
item requires that rates be published in a certain tariff, while 
the the other item requires that a certain tariff must apply. 
If the carriers nullify the latter item by making Cottrell’s I. C. C. 
731 inapplicable between two certain points, we don’t see how 
they can prevent us from using the rates in Glenn’s I. C. C. A-730. 

Answer: You state in your letter that the carriers have 
assessed charges on basis of $3.58 to Petersburg as per Agent 
Jones’ Tariff I. C. C. No. 2253 and $2 beyond as per Agent 
Cottrell’s Tariff I. C. C. No. 731. There evidently is some mis- 
take as to the combination point in this instance, for, as you 
have noted, the reference circle 178 in Agent Cottrell’s I. C. C. 
No. 731 restricts the rate from Petersburg so as to make it in- 
applicable via the Norfolk Southern. The proper combination, 
and what probably was intended, is over Suffolk, Va., which is 
$3.58 to Suffolk, as per Agent Jones’ I. C. C. No. 2253, and $2 
beyond, as per Agent Cottrell’s I. C. C. No. 731. 


The factor of $3.58 published in items 685-687 of Agent Jones’ 
I. C. C. No. 2253 is specifically restricted to apply only in con- 
nection with factors published in Agent Cottrell’s I. C. C. No. 731. 
The fifth paragraph of Agent Glenn’s Tariff I. C. C. No. A-730, 
page 459, verifies this construction by restricting the application 
of the rates published therein where rates published in Agent 
Cottrell’s tariff are applicable. 

Agent Glenn’s Tariff I. C. C. No. A-730 cannot be used where 
you have an applicable rate by the use of Agent Jones’ and 
Agent Cottrell’s tariffs, and, via the rout specified, you have 
the applicable Suffolk combination of $5.58 mentioned above as 
per the latter tariffs. 


KEEP A COMPLETE RECORD OF YOUR CARS on these im- 
proved car record sheets. One for inbound shipments, one for out- 
bound. Date ordered, kind, length, placed, car furnished, released, 
commodity, weight, consignee, destination, routing, pro. no., freight 
paid, service, average agreement. Send for samples and description 
of binder. The Traffic World, 418 South Market St., Chicago, Ill. 


LEONARD’S GUIDE 


FREIGHT, EXPRESS, PARCEL POST 
Rates and Rout All in One Book! 


G. R. Leonard & Co. 


155 _N. Clark St., Chicago 18 E. 26th St., New York 








